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ABSTRACT , / 

Tjjis review examines some of the basic sociological, 
psychological, and philosophical issues of childhood socialization, , 
and briefly discusses some of the significant influences which 
iopingje upon aUl children as they grow and develop within their 
society, sub-culture, and family • The stated purpose of the review is 
to provide a perspective for examining the basic assumptions which 
underly current research on parent-child Relationships within the 
black family. Research in the 70's concerning the socialization of 
black children that also addresses various aspects of the influences 
in the black. child's development is also examined. Research in ( 
general is said to be characterized by poor methodology, to ignore 
black families, and to concentrate on the f black poor, father-abseiyV 
families, the mother-child dyad, and to have an ethnocentric 
approach^ The literature is seen to be discussed in terms of popular 
but misleading assumptions that seem to be explicitly involved when 
hypothesis are made concerning socialization patterns* within black 
families. What are stated to be more promising approaches are also 
pointed out and two recent research projects are described in detail. 
In conclusion, the paper suggests a black child family-society 
interaction model 1 said to be useful in thd conceptualization of the * 
socialization process, policy making, and program planning. 
(Author/AM)- " n 
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Socialization of Black Children: A Critical Review of the Literature on ' 
Parent-Child Relationships and Socialization 'Patterns within the Black Family 



ABSTRACT 



In order to provide a perspective for examining the basic assumptions • 
t-lJ which underlie current research on parent-child relationships within the Black 
family* this review examines some of the basic issues --sociological, psycho- 
logical, and philosophical-- of childhood socialization and briefly discusses 
some of the significant influences wiiich impinge upon all children as, they 
grow and develop within their society, sub-culture, and family. A Black child 
family-society interaction model is discussed as a useful conceptualization of 
the socialization process. 

Research of the 70 f s concerning the socialization of Black children that 
also touches on various aspects of the influences in the Black child's devel- 
opment is examined: the child, the family, the sub-culture, and the larger 
society in which Black children live. Research in general has tended to ig- 
nore Black families, has concentrated on the Black poor, father-absent family 
• (whereas most Black families are two-parent and non-poor), has poor methodol- 
ogy, has focused almost exclusively on the mother-child dyad, and has usually 
been ethnocentric in its approach. The literature is discussed in texns of 
popular^assumptions that seem to be explicitly involved when hypotheses are 
made concerning socialization patterns within Black families • These are 
(1) that Black children are different from white children, with the underlying 
^° cdrollary that Black children, once the deficits are eliminated, will become r 

just like white children j (2) that the Black family provides a homogeneous 
^ environment for childrearing: there are no significant class or regional dif- 
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ferencesj (3) that the Black family is matriarchal j Xh) that -father absence 
has a negative effect upon Black children; (f>) that the childreaiing practices 
of Black parents are related to the academic achievement of Black children; 
and (6) that the self -concepts of Black children are dependent upon.parental 
stability and economic status. More promising approaches are also pointed 
out and two recent research projects are described in some detail. The paper 
in conclusion suggests a model which involves Black children and their farai- 
iLies, as well as the social science ejqperts, which might be useful for policy 
making and program planning* An extensive bibliography is included* 

Marie Fergu»on Peters 
A»»t. Prof., 
Human Development and Family Relation*, 
University of Connecticut 
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A CRITICAL REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE ON PARENT-CHILD REUTIONSHIPS 
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INTRODUCTION 

The development of the child is a complex phenomenon that has been 
the focus of the attention of scientists and philosophers, as -well as 
parents, the world over. Developmental psychology and child psychology- 
have claimed the child for concentrated study and research. Within the 
past decade or so this research has also begun to include consideration 
of the family itself as a field of psychological study (Handel, 1965). 
With the contributions of psychiatry, sociology and anthropology, as well 
as psychology and social "work, a substantial body of knowledge and infor- 
cation has been accumulating which bears upon understanding the social- 
ization and developmental processes of the child within the family. This 
knowledge presumably leads ta more effective child rearing practices in 
a society that, as Zigler and Child (1973) observe, seems to be extra- 
ordinarily concerned with the problem of how to raise children 'so that 
they will become, not just adequate or competent adults, but superior 
members of their society. 

A prime example of our natural concern with child rearing is the 
policy--oriented research supported by government funds which developed 
out of the~19oTU~. S. Labor Department publication, The Negro Family: u 
The Case for National Action, popularly known as the Koynihan Heport. 
Although subsequently widely; repudiated by social scientists (Carper,. 
1966; Billingsley, 1970; Ryan, 1971), this narrowly conceived study 
which seemed to shbw the "inadequacies" and ■■incompetencies" of Black 
families and Black children used census statistics to establish the "fact 
that Black mothers socialize their children inappropriate^ rrvi mal- 
adaptive^/ In a political dilute that advocated "doing southing- 
about the problems. of the poor, with the family having been "identified" 



as " the source 11 of the problems of the poor, and vith social science 
pointing to the primacy of the parent in the socialization process; 
then governmental policy which sponsored and tfropoted programs designed 
to intervene in the child rearing practices and education of certain groups - 
yho are not in the mainstreani of American culture became legitimate, sen- 
sible, responsible, even politically at $ tract5^e, even though the policy 
itself was based on questionable research. 

All of this, of course, is veil known, and intervention programs, 
as they were conceived in ths days of the 'War on Poverty", following 
the Moynihan Report, -were generally ineffective, in solving the problems 
of the poor (Pillisuk and Pillisuk, 1973) . Now new parent-child programs 
are being developed that are more sophisticated than the Head Start programs 
of the sixties. Are these programs better? Are they based on findings of 
reliable ^social science research? • 

When a society designates certain people as "experts" in child de~ 
velopaent and these "experts" begin to make decisions about how children 
she old be socialised and when these decisions begin to be implemented in 
programs which, not only encourage, but actually teach parents the "correct 
vay" to rear their children (Gordon, 1969j Karnes, 1968; Badger, 1970), 
then it^is important that all the factors that are involved in the social- 
ization and developmental process 'be understood. We must understand not 
only the basic nature of the developing child, but the nature and effects ' 
of the' socializing agents which influence his/her development and the 
^ociety in which he/she is to function. It is especially important that 
the childhood socialization proems be understood in all of its aspects, 
including parts of the picture that are often overlooked, the role of the 
society as interpreted through the subculture of which the parent and • 
child are part, H 



• , It is the purpose of this paper first to examine so.ae of the basic 
issues - sociological, psychological, and philosophical - of childhood 
socialization, to discuss briefly soce of the significant influences 
* - which impinge upon all children as they grow and develop' within their 
society, sub-culture and family, , and then to point out .and clarify basic 
assumptions which underlie current research into parent-child relation- 
* ships within the Black -family. The theoretical conceptualizations which 
undergird socialization research will be useful in developing some under 
standing of the socialization of Bla ^children to the extent. that they 
provide a framework for viewing empirical studies of Black parents and 
„ their children. x 

Recent research findings concerning the socialization of Black 
children will be examined and discussed in terms of assumptions about 
31ack families that appear in the literature. The concern here. is vdth 
the. appropriateness and adequacy of methodology, as well as with the 
significance of the empirical findings.- 
Theory- and Research Methodology 
i In his critique of the family research methodologies sua-narized by 

' Koffaan and Lippett, Kandel (1965) observed that "the entire presentation 
of family research methods in psychology is cast explicitly within the 

v • 

cause-effect framework of parent influencing child" (p. 19). Environments 
influences are seen as acting upon the child, principally as an uni- 
directional dyadic model of parent-child interaction j that is, as parent 
; "shaping child. 

The limitations of. this, conceptualization are most apparent vrhen . 
applied to understanding the dynamics of the forces involved in the social 
ization of ,he minority child where the sociogenic and psyche-genetic 
factors are especially complex. Minority children in American culture 
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are products of both a separate sub-culture and of /oaeri,can culture. They 

are partngf^a culture within a culture and their genetic and cultural 

inheritance is similar to, yet different from, that of the broadens ociety 

* 

(Valentine, 1971). Wiat theoretical conceptualizations help explain 
socialization processes under conditions of marginality or pluralism . • 
Where there are contradictory or differentially significant influences , 
on* a child? 

The Relationship of Socialization to Social Structure: Th e Influence • 
of Environment- 

A recurring question among sociologists is the issue Inlceles (19&9) 

" * 
describes as the "chicken and egg" problem. Does the nature of the 

. i 

social order determine how children will be reared or do people who have 
been socialized a certain way influence society accordingly? Aberle 
suggests that socialization practices are "related to economic conditions. 
The connection can be shown, he says, by studying variations in child 
rearing practices according to economic practices, or ,by studying cultures 
that have .undergone changes in their modes of -production and comparing the 
child rearing practices in the old culture and the new. Aberle believes 
chat the social order of a culture, including its economy, directly 
affects socialization practices in that culture. He states explicitly 
that "factors, not themselves the results of socialization, can be seen 
to affect socialization practices and through them (as well as directly) . 
the personalities of constituent members of the society" (quoted in 
Inkeles, 1969, p. 381). He states further that the socialization patterns 
of a society are influenced to a great extent by the particular ecology 
and technology of the culture, as well as by its economy and political • 
organization. He suggests that it is important to study "the impact 
not only of ecological and technological factors, but of economic and 



political factors on units in which the bulk of child socialisation 
occurs >- the family in alniost all societies 11 (quoted in Inkeles, 

> 1969/ P. 383 J. . 

Inkeles suggests that sub-cultures within larger cultures are re-?. 

sponsive first to the particular economic or political realtiy of that 

* .sub-culture. The theory has been supported* by sotfe research, "such as 

t'he.KiHer and Swans on (1958) studies which focused upon subgroups with- 

t 

in the American working and middle class. Using 'father's occupation as 

* « ■* • 
representative of the society^ economic reality for the parent, child. 

% - ' 

-reading patterns, of adults in "bureaucratic" and in 11 entrepreneurial" 

» > 

types of employment were Assessed. The bureaucratic parent was found to 
be more rewarding of social skills -.and accommodative, getting-along-vdth- 

v/- 

others type of responses. . The more entrepreneurial parents were less* 
indulgent and valued self-reliance and initiative in their children's 
behavior. 

Kohn's (1974) research also investigated the relationship between 
parental values and their status in the economic-social structure in 
American society, ttje assumption being that parental patterns of / child 
rearing* will reflect their values, which in turn are determined by the 
person's social class membership. Kohh suggested that the requirements 
*'and demands of middle-class occupations demand a different hierarchy of 

personal attributes than working class* occupations. For example, middle-, 

* 

class occupations often deal with symbols and ideas. Leadership and 
initiative, as well as skill in interpersonal relations, ar^e necessary* 
for job success. Working-class occupations are* more involved with* the 
manipulations of things, tasks are routinized, supervised, and directed, 
and advancement on the' job is often due to group effort, such as union 
activity, rather 'than through individual competition* Parents, then, 
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socialise children according to their basic ideas as to appropriate 
** ♦ 

. • „ .* 

adult behavior. Vffien the development, of self^direction is important .to , 
parents, children are encouraged to develop awareness of and response ^ 
"to their inner- states.' When ability to fit into a group structure and 
^ comply to set rules and procedures is - important, then parents teach 

* f * * ' » 

children to respond to external demands. * 

' The differences in *aiddle-class -and writing- class parental values, 

4 - * 
Kohn suggests, are "probably a function of the entire complex of differ- 

ences in" life conditions characteristic of the ...'social classes" 

•O .. " > 

- ' (Kohn., 1974> P- 28 5)« ♦ * 

These differences, as Kohn points out, lead not so much to differ- 
ences in how parents shape behavior, (via punishment or via role modeling), 

hut determine -whsfct narents identify as appropriate "behavior or uiftesir- 
<a * , 

.able misbehavior. Kohn further suggests that these 'differences result. 

, • 

V in p^^ents having different views concerning responsibilities as 'parents. 
^Parents socialize their children according to how their .life circumstances 

* 

"socialized" them. Kohn does not account, however, for the fact that in 
many famp^des children are socialized most by their mothers -who, in 
• ■ *• their child's early years atVeast, have not usually been employed. 

Parental BehAvriLor: Mediating Influence Between Soci ety and the Child 

• The line of- research -which examines the connections .between spcial . 
structure and parental values assumes the mediating agent to be the parert 
who is '"consciously preparing his children for tho 'demands society -will 
place on him" (Hess, 1970, p. 470) . The family in which the child lives 
interprets for him initially which of the conflicting messages he receives 
from the world around Mm "are important and worthy of attention and 
which are not. 11 

* These theories sugjjest a connecting link between the structure of a 
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society (the roles and behavior patterns the society demands and rewards) 
and parental fining of children to* fill these roles. Societal values 
th°n are seen to influence parental socialization practices in that sod-sty 1 
Dissimilar experiences of persons in different sociq-econoaic^trata within 
the industrial political systea would be expected to lead to different, 
parental values and different patterns of child rearing. This broader 
conceptualization acknowledges the influence^ of the family structure Vhich 
reflects the larger society to which it belongs. The ? theory* also recognizes 
the -influence of parental mediation wherein parents consciously and un- 
cpnsciously socialize their children fcN^urvival. 
Individual Behavior: The Child 's Role in Socialization - 

The sociological view of socialization- as developed -in the theories 

» m * 

of Parsons (1964), Inkeles (1969)-, and Spiro (1961), does not assume 
that early socialization in . childhood necessarily must be compatible with a 
society's "actual adult" role demands, particularly in tiir.es of rapid social 
change .\?he role demands' of the social structure are seen as operating 
in response to a society's needs. Personality' development, on the other 
hand, also involves .the individual's response^ to* the demands of his own 
basic drives.' Society survives fthrough the, adaptation of the individual's 
social behavior to meet his -own needs and the needs of "the society as well.- 
"The interdependence of these two systems in this' conceptualization is 

described by LeVine -(1970) : ■ / 

"VJhatever its role deeanfc> the social system must allow individuals 
sufficient satisfaction «of their 'intrapsychic needs; and whatever 
their or ess for satisfaction, individuals must perform appropriate ly 
in their sooial roles; when these" conditions are not met, cnange towarc 
a more stable situation must occur"-* (LeVine, p. 509)." 

* r n order to understand .these developmental sequences and the enviroa- 

cental socialization influsnces as presented above, one must also vie;; the 

child/ as an active agent, constructing his own "identity, making his own 



choices, rather than simply reacting to parental demands. Clausen has 
written 

•'"An examination of the range of socialization influences over time 
can give some indication of the kinds of choices that are available, 
the circumstances under which they are, made, and the ways in which "the . 
individual maximizes his ability to fill the roles available to adult 
members of his society" (Clausen, 1968, 176). 

" , , »> 

The cognitive developme'ntalists, 'such as Piaget and Kohlberg, i*ho are con- 

f 

ce'rned vith^-the enculturative' or socialization process, as well as the 

♦ 

cognitive, postulate universal sequences or stages of cognitive development, 
which all children go through, as basically det eroining how children 
"acquire beliefs and ways of thinking cession to their own culture. To the " 
structural developmentfalists, "the study of enculturation bscrass the 
study' of interaction between cultural beliefs transmitted to the child 
through teaching and social experience/ on the one hand^ and universal 
•stages of cognitive- development, on. the other" (LeVine, p. 50o). 

These approaches go beyond a cause-effect framework and bring the . \ 
child into the picture as" an active agent, influenced by the. environment, 
but also acting uoon the environment. Here there.may be 'interaction in 
more* than one direction. 

To understand the. socialization of the Black child,' then, involves 

* » * > ^ 

theories which posifnot only the effects of parent to child interactions 
but also consider the forces of the , environment in a culture -family .inter- 
action model ancl the influence of the* child in a parent-child interaction • 

niouel, ' \ ' * 

# * • 

A Child-Fanily-Society Interaction Model: Socialisation of the Black Child 

One might cqneeptuaiizs this socialization, process through a nodel 

which views the child as an active organism which develops as it interacts 

with parents, v/ho are interacting with the family, vhich interacts witfc w 

« 



a sub-culture, which influences and is influenced by the larger society. 
The model in its simplist form may be pictorially represented as follows : 

Child .r^ Family- Black > jfgg— ; Doninaat 

* sub-cultur© ^ — 1 culture . 

Rather than looking at the Black child as inferior to an idealized 
white child and one v;ho must be brought up to certain standards ^ as many 
social scientists tended to do in the past (Baratz and Baratz, 1970), 
this conceptualization allows Black children to be viewed in the context , 
of their reality - living within Black families within a Black/white world ♦ 
The shift is from a medical-deficit model \hat concentrates on curing y/hat 

is wrong v/ith the child (intellectual deficits, for example) 'toward an 

\ 

ecological model that recognizes an organism interacting actively and 
purposely with its environment ♦ 

host 31ack children in the United States are socialized into the value 
systems of the 31ack coaaunity and into the value systems of the do.tdnant 
naddle-class sooiety as well, even 'when many values may be conflicting or 
even incompatible* The successful Black person today is often one who 
must function within the sub-culture of the Black cosniaunity as well as 
within the educational, business, industrial and social worlds of the 
white middle-class (as, for example, within colleges and universities 
or within the business corporate structure). 

Willie (19.74b) used the concept of the marginal man to explain the * 
phenomenon of the Black man/woman in a Black/white world. Drawing upon 
the concept3 of Parks and Stonequist, he described the marginal man as 
poised between two social worlds, participating in both, 'but not totally 
a part of either. The socialization of the. Black child in this concep- 
tualization cannot be considered separately from the particular ar.d special 
environment in which he/she is developing, an environment. that not only 

• 13 
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includes ths observable stresses ox" poverty or discrimination, but the 
ambiguity and rrarginality of living in two worlds, the white vorJ-d and 
the Black world* 

Rodaan (19.71), has described the apparent, arabiguity of values and 
attitudes seen in poor Black families in terris of the "lower class" value 
stretch". According to this theory, lower class families share middle- 
class ideology but, lacking the opportunity and resources to achieve 
middle-class goals, they stretch their range of values to sanction, also, 1 
behavior adaptive to their particular circumstances. 

Valentine (1971), has employed a "bi-cultural model of Afrc~Ar:erican 
behavior 11 to distinguish between "cultural, values and the circumstantial or 
Situational adaptations of Black families. Black children in this 'con- 
ceptualization are "simultaneously" enculturated and socialized in two 
different v/ays of life, a contemporary form of their traditional 
(afro-American) lifeways and rnainst ream Euro-American culture" (p. Hi) . 

A more philosophical conceptualization has been expressed' "in a duality 
of reality framework. The African writer, Achebe (1959), has described this 
duality phenomenon in his novels. The American writer, Richard bright (1957), 
acknowledged this duality within himself when he wrote, "I and my environ- 
ment are one, but- that oneness has in it, at its very core, an abiding 
schism ... '(for) being a Negro living in a white Western Christian ' 
society ... (neans that there is a) contradiction of being both V;estem 
and a man of color" (p. 73 - 79). 

Dixon (1971) recognized the dual existence of the Black person in America 
as the model toward which 31ack American children are socialized. Blacks 
must function .in two .worlds, and the "identity confusion" of Black adoles- 
cents, postulated by Srikson, is not confusion but the reality of the two 

14 
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different reference groups with which they simultaneously identified 
(Drbcon, 1971; Staples, 1971). 

Dixon further observed that both whites and 31acks actually function 
in a Black-white world, that "each racial group embodies both Black and 
white, cultures." Rather than viewing racial^identities as "mutually 
antagonistic/ 1 Dixon described the roles as "coapleaentary" and conceived 
the socialization process within a "diunital conceptual franiswork." This 
theory acknowledges America as both Black and white, not just Black or 
white, aJid the theory encompasses, not ?ust the socialization of the 

Black child, but the white child as well (Dixon and Foster, 1971, p« 4-5) • 

' ' . - A 

These writers are recognizing the subculturality bf Black families 

and are accounting for the various influences on their lives which are 

unique to their situation, living within and interacting with a dordhant 

host culture. In this respect the environmental experiences of 3iack 

faisilies and other third v/orld American subcultures are ' different frooi white 

Americans „ To understand the socialization of the child, Black or white, 

o ' „ 

social scientists must account for all phenomena* For the Black child this 

r- I 

not only means interaction between the Black child and his family, but 
interaction involving the Black subculture (or Black conununity) and the 
dominant American society as well. The model, pictured below (adapted 
from Billingsley, 1968) accounts for all the interactive forces which 
affect and are affected by the Black child. 



.The foregoing formulations provide some basis for viewing the ; 
literature relating to the socialization of Black children and it provides 
a perspective for the study of parent-child relationships vithin the 
Black family. This ecological model allows the exposure of research which . 
has a pathological emphasis (the medical-deficit model) and it will tend 
to reveal the ethnocentrisa or culture bias which may underglrd an ex- 
periment or research project* It is from the perspective of this ecolog- 
ical model that recent research will now be examined. 
Research on 31ack families 

Me really know very little about v^t goes on within families, nost 
especially sub-cultural groups such as the Black American family. Socio- 
logical/psychological research has tended to ignore the Black family, 
horeover, when research projects on the Black family were attempted, the 
studies have generally been disappointing. In the first place this research 
has concentrated on the Black poor. Although only 28% of Black families are 
in the, poverty category^, it is this group vfoich is most frequently described 
in the sociological literature (Peters, 1974) • ' Just as the v/hiSe middle- 
class child has for years represented all white children in the child develop- 
ment literature, the Black chiid in the poor Black f ainily has been synony- 
mous vith all Black children. 

This concentration on the Black poor, however, has not even provided 
adequate information about that group, for social science ha3 been most con- 
cerned v/ith describing hov/ the poor, .uneducated, and unemployed Black" minority 
do not manage to compete successfully in the education or occupational 

^The median inco.-.ie for Black families in 1973 was 57, 270. _ 72% of Black 
fa^JLlies had incomes above the poverty level in 1973. < (U.S. Census 
Bureau, 1974) 
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world. There has been little investigation of the life styles of poor fam- 
ilies, their coping mechanisms, survival strategies, o* strengths which 
have allowed them, for 300 years, to raise children under adverse conditions, 
Saphasis on "cultural deprivation 11 has ignored the culture and helps to 
account for the paucity of hard data concerning Black families . 

The Moynihan Report, referred to earlier, is perhaps the prototype of the 
line of sociological/psychological studies on the Black family which has 
documented poverty. Such studies usually looked for correlations anong such 
variables as father absence, mother's lack of education, or parental unemploy- 
ment, and the academic failures of their children* Often these studies are . 
comparative - for example, Blacks ccmpared to whites or father absent families 
compared to father present families - vith the salient variable assumed to bS 
31ack race or father absence. This variable, then, is hypothesised as 
^affecting children negatively and nany other kinds of variables. v/ill be 
correlated with the phenomenon, ranging f ran delinquency (Rosen, 196?) to 
future marital success (5can.zoni, 1970), ^ 

Very few studies control for family size 1 or ordinal position 
or maternal employment (some do not control for sex of child), although 
we know these variables relate to some of the child characteristics being 
studied. Often socio-economic variables may be inappropriately applied. 
Sometimes race is confused with class^ as "when middle-class/lower-class 
comparisons are confounded by white-Black differences (for example, see 
Ward, 1972). Often social stratification measures suitable for white 
American families are applied to Black American families and 

^Sven when appropriate controls are applied, however, the carefully obtained 
N caca may be interpreted pejoratively. For example, Schoggen and 'Schoggen 
(1971) in their study which matched Black and white, urban and rural, middle- 
class and lower-class three-year-old children, nevertheless stated that 
they collected the data in order to assess "the nature of psycho-social 

, deprivation" (p. 1) . , • 



measurement instruments and value judgments appropriate for the dominant 
culture are used to. rate or classify Black children and their families. 

These studies project little about the parent-child relationships within 

■» 

^tfts* Black f airily beyond the general rnage of a Black matriarch who is 
struggling to raise a large family in her clutter ed, non-book-ccijtaining 
horse, against conditions of exhausting poverty. This approach not on^y 
postulates questionable cause and effect relationships but it assumes that 
the important independent variables, such as family structure or acadeodc 
achievement, are dependent ones. 

The. shotgun approach used in many studies v/hich correlate SS5 variables 
with whatever other variables are of immediate interest adds little to the 
theory or knowledge about Black families . Moreover, the purpose of this 
research v/hich either docunsn';s poverty or comparis various vaspects of 
poor Black farfcllies with mainstream white families has never been to study 
Black faniily Jife vdthin a viable sub-culture. The assindlationist 
perspective of Frazier (1948) and Kyrdal (1944) some years ago ass used 
that Black families sholild assimilate into the mainstream of American 
life/ This assuiaption has nade it legitimate to point out the inad- * 
equacies of Black families so that they could then become similar* to 
(if not the sane as) other Americans. It has been primarily creatiye 
writers such* as Wright (1915) or Hansbsrry (1953) or certain anthropologists/ 
sociologists, such as Lewis £ 1964) "Liebow£ 1966) Abrdhans£l970) Ladr.sr^ 

/1971V who have been interested in the Slack family as*V fully-functioning 
institution, vhere Black children are socialized into their culture. The 
purpose of much social science research in the past has been !, to improve " 
the Black family. 

An example of this is research which ha3 centered, around Parent and 

18~ ' • 
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Child Centers, such as Hooe Start* Hunt (1975) has described these projects *as 
"an innovative attempt to intervene constructively in the educational 
functioning of. families and. neighborhoods of the poor 11 (p. 229). Thess 
program focus on the cognitive development of children and train parents 

> 

to alter their nornial patterns of interaction with their children in order 
to adopt verbal patterns generally employed by middle-class mothers of 
acadendcally competent children (Levenstein, 1969; Karnes, 1968; Badger*^ 
1970; Gordon, 1969). 

In sua, a basic criticism of much of thei Black family research is 
its ethnocentric bias. The common sense perspective of the typical 
social scientist, who is usually white and/or m.ddle-class, seems 
to influence his/her sociological intuition and best hunches so that 
the researcher freely and naively generalizes from a particular, ex- 

percent, Involving a small sample of Black people, in a particular 

j 

place, at a certain time to all other Black people (who in the scientist's 
own personal, necessarily liniited, experience seemed to share one or more 
general characteristics of the sample group) . Thus some sociologists 
writs of "the" Black family, as if 31ack families were an homogeneous 
group; other^ more sophisticated sociologists may make a distinction 
between lower-class" and middle-class Black families in the research 
design and then treat these two groups as if they were monolithic* 
(For detailed criticisms of social science bias in research on Black 
families see Billingsley, 1973; Murray, 1973; Barats and Baratz, 1971.) 

There are other problems^, too, ip studies involving Black families 
where socio-economic distinctions are made* Recent research has questioned 
the comparability of SSS categories across the racial groups (Grisby, 1971; 



in 
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Thorpe, 1972 5 Daniel, 1972). Researchers who have speculated about social 
class differences among Black families have all decried the lack of ex- 
perimental data (Frazier, 1948; Billingsley, 1963; Staples, 1971; Willie, 
1974a). A. definitive study of social stratification in the Black cosmun- 
" ity, hov/ever, has yet to be conducted. Yfcat'are the significant social ■ - 
- . class differences -within Black families? Are concepts of middle- class 
or lower-class comparable across racial groups? These questions cannot 
yet.be answered with -assurance, but they must be considered: Grisby (1971) 
contends that since American stratification theory is based o n *the 
"""notion of white normative consensus," a process in which Black Americans 
have ^ot participated, then standard social-class concepts cannot 
legitimately be applied to Blacks. 

There is some evidence that the Black community does not 'assign 
social class levels in ways equivalent to the standard social class 
indices of measurement (Thorpe ,197?) and Blacks and whites have been 
shown to differ in social class identification. In his comparative study ' 
Daniel (1972) found that Black men and white men are essentially similar 
in the criteria they use to define their own social class, but that 31ack 
and white .working wives differ. However,, most social science research 
involving Black families does not consider the social class issue at all. 
It either casually assumes that all Black families are poor or that social 
' class distinctions can be applied similarly to Blacks and %Mtes.l Some 
studies fail to make social class distinctions at all. These oversights . 
can result in faulty interpretation of data. 
'. In addition, assigning lower socio-economic status to Black families 

' rarely takes into consideration that many Black families are, upwardly mobile. 

iOne explanation of Koynihan's inability to" understand the. dynamics of 
Black poor families is that he assumed that Black poor and white poor 
ERXC were basically alike (Willie, 1970). . , • 
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Investigations of the dynamics of parent-child interactions or of 

the impact of unemployment or of father absence, for example, generally 

assume that these situations are static and unchanging over^isiie. ^alters 

and Stinnett (1971) observed ir. their decade review of research on parents 
* 

child relationships that „ , . . 

"It is interesting that theory upon vhich our research is based 
concerning parent-child relationships frequently ignores changes 
in roles among social classes and among -ethnic groups over 
periods of time* That parents have a differential impact a*ong 
various ethnic groups, and that this iapact is different at various 
stages of the family life cycle ia not always carefully delineated" 
(p. 101). 

A study involving in-depth interviews with middle- and lower-class Black 
families which focused on behaviors, attitudes, and relationships of family 
members over tine found that upv/ard nobility of families was often accom- 
panied by changes in the behavior and relationships of the husband and 
v/ife, both within the* f airily and without (Yost, 1973) • This line of 
approach suggests the desirability of studying "a variety of Black families 
in each social class level through the various stages of the family life 
cycle. A random sample of the low-incase families on AFDC ? living ir. a 
housing project, v/hose children attend Head Start may not be representa- .. 
tive of other low-incocie families and their children, although the assump- 
tion tends to be made, either implicitly or explicitly. These findings, 
moreover, may not even b,e representative of their ov/n life style at another 
period in their life cycle*.* 

v ^Parent-Child Interaction Research 

X \ Perhaps the most promising studies of Slack families have been the. 

>4 ^riesberKCl^O) found that ;>-aale he ad-of -family was often a temporary 
▼ status of Others living \n a low-income housing project, and their 
children had lived in a two parent household at an earlier time- and 
many would be* living in a two-parent household "at a later .time in' 
their lives. 21 * 
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parent-child interaction studies.. However, this research , although 
innovative and s o.^etdnies-pr oduc tive of useful data, also often suffers 
frcn the ethnocentric perspective discussed above. When the interactions 
of nicdle-clas3 31ack (or white) parents and their children are observed 
to differ frora the parent-child interactions in lower-class Black (or 
white) families, the behaviors of the middle-class parent-child dyad are 
viewed as the norm, especially when they correlate with the child 1 s 
academic achievement (Kess and Shipman, 1965; Kamii and Radin, 1967). 
The differing behaviors of the lower-class or Black parent-child team 
are often judged to be dysfunctional (Levenstein, 1969 J Karnes,, 1968; 
Gordon, 1969). 

There are additional problems with the early parent-child interaction 
studies. In the firs.t place, parent-child is usually translated into 
mother-child and the father-child^relationship is typically viewed frorf 
the anomalous, father-absence perspective that is, father becomes 
important because he is not there. Few investigators have explored the 
dynamics of .the father-son relationships, much less the father-daughter 
relationships v/ithin the 31a. ck family, even though the father is present 
in 66£ of all Black families 1 (U. S. Census Bureau, 1974). (A notable 
exception here is Smith <s (1972) investigation of the family roles of 
Black lower-class fathers which found fathers to be active in child 
rearing and in family activities ) v ' " * L. < - % £ • Jj 

Research which examines parent-child interaction patterns v/ithin Black 
families has certain methodological wcaknej^es in the procedures employed . 
In nar.y studies, the lo-.g-ir.some (and aiddle-ih'coma)* mother was asked to 

•'■The father is not absent in 725 of 31ack families with income of 
55,003-57,000; he is not absent In 8l£ of 3iack families vdth income 
of $7/O00 - $10,000. (U.S. Census Sureau, 1972) 

22 
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bring her child to an institution for the study. The parent-child 
interaction dyads were then observed in a laboratory setting. This can 
present an \infajniliar and threatening situation to the lower-class mother , 

so that the laboratory-incuced behavior is not necessarily typical of 

* * * * ■ 

everyday behavior. There is some evidence of this. In a comparison of 

the usefulness of information of parent-child interaction obtained in 
an experimental 'playroom situation and data obtained using other techniques 
(such as naturalistic home observation, parent interview, and parental 
24-hour diaries) Lytton (1974) found that the "experimentally obtained 
playroom measures did not produce higher validity" (p. 61).. The structured 
experiment -was found to bs the least productive of reliable findings. 
Lytton also suggested that young children, as well as their mothers, may ^ 
behave "atyp/cally, being overawed by the strange surroundings," even 
in v/hat appears to the experimenter to be a non-threatening situation. 

Not only may the observed parent-child behavior in the laboratory setting 
be distorted, but the parent interview usually held at the same time to 
obtain information concerning parental child-rearing practices and goals 
nay be misleading. We know th-lt discrepancies often exist between parental 
reports to strange interviewers concerning their child-rearing techniques 
and the actual typical parental practices (Christie and Lindauer, 1963). 
Intent and execution often differ., and parents may respond to questions 
•concerning their behavior in terns of what they believe the interviewer 
will approve. 

" There are still other problems in this' approach. , The consistency of 
the 'relationship between parental .attitudes and their Behaviors, so often 
assumed in parent interview studies, has been found, when actually tested, 
to be questionable. Mot only has parental recall be found to be somewhat 

23 
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unreliable - parents often painting a rosier picture than actually 
existed (Yarrow, 1970 ) -.but parental reports of their attitudes 
toward childrearing and family life obtained through parent interview 

c 

situations have been, found to differ significantly from their actual 

behaviors in their interactions with their children (Zunich, 1971). 

The parent-child model itself is constrictive, especially when 

* / . 

applied to Black families. There are various patterns of interacixon . o 
within low-income Black families' that the dyadic parent-,child model • 
"cannot accomodate. Important relationships may then be neglected, or 
accorded' less attention and significance in the research design. 
Bronfenbrenner (1973), in fact, has called the theoretical parent-child, 
dyadic model ideologically invalid" . Although much has been .written 
about the extended 31ack family (Rainwater, 1970; Ladnery, 1971; 
Stack, 1974a; Billingsley, 1963) little attention has been' paid. to the 
. sub-systems of grandmother-child dyadic interactions or even the grand- 
mother Another -child triadic interactions within the Black family. 

None of the above criticisms of social science research involving 

Black children and their families are new, When Black family studies t - 
°- « 

have been reviewed in the past, criticisms similar to these have been 

a ' * " *^ 
> made (Darmof-all, 1972; Vander Zanden, 1973; Ueberman, 1973; 3arr.es, 1972). 

Staples (1971) in a review of Black family research published in one of _ 
the decade review issues of the Journal of Marriage nnd the Family, summar- 
ized the" studies up to the- seventies as- being, characterized by weak 
nefchbdolOgV biased and low samples, inadequate research instruments, 
unjustified inferences from the data, pejorative assumptions, and use 
of the white middle-class as th? ndrn. In addition the Koynihan Report 
and its deficiencies were discussed by Staples in sor.e detail (es hive 
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other critics: Ryan, 1971;. Carper, 1966j Rainwater f& Yancey, 196?). 
Although one might expect • subsequent research to have avoided these 
shortboraings, nest studies of Black families .suffer from one or more 
of these problems. To what extent are these criticises applicable to 
research developed in the first -half of the decade of the seventies? . • 
This will be the focu3 of the remainder of this paper. , ^ 

• In order to counteract the atheoretical perspective of so much of the 
research on Black families", the studies 'of ''the seventies included here will 
be examined in terms of several basic assumptions which seem, subtly or 

r 

overtly, 'to subsume much of the research involving Black children and 
their parents ? - 

iSSttSPTIONS CONCERNING PARSST-CKILD'REUTIONSHIFS AKD SOCIAL- . I 

IZATICK OF 3IACK CHILDREN ^ 

Assumption 1: Bl-^ck children are dif ferent front white children - 

« ' 

As we have sheswn, it is often assumed that Black children, are deficient 
when compared to white children. Once the deficiencies are identified and 
measured, it is believed, health, educational, and psychological programs ' 
can be developed to eliminate the deficits so that Black children will become 
just like vjhite children. An example of this concept is seen in this •, 
excerpt from Deutsch's (1972) discussidn in "The Disadvantaged Child and 
the Learning Process." " . . 

"the lower-class child enters the school situation so poorly prepared 




segregated neighborhood ... There are various deferences an the .-cards 
of "socializing experiences these children have nad as contrasted with 
the middle-class" child ..." 

• "The relationship between social background and school perform- 
ance is not a simple one. 'Rather, evidence which, is accumulating -c 
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no^nts -ore and more to the influence of background variables on the % , 

litems of cercectual, language, and cognitive development of the 
"child and the subsequent diffusion- of the effects of such paUerns 
-into all areas of the child's academic, and psychological performance. 
To understand these" effects requires delineating the under lying . , 
skills in which, these children ar§ not sufficiently proficient." ... 

,: A related problem is that of defining rttat ( aspects of the s back- 
ground are most influential in producing wh,ab kinds of deficits 
in "skills." (Ital. added/ Deuts.ch, 1972, p. 477) . " . . 

Deutsch clearly sees the logical "solution" to the- Black; child ^ > 

"prob^m" as assimilation of Black, culture into white America; so diff- 
encs's are necessarily seen as deficits and therefore as undesirable^ 

In this ethnocentric thinking American culture 'includes only the 
values of the white middle class. Rather than study the- interaction of. 
the child and his environment as a viable whole within a theory which takes 

■J %t t v 

into account all elements involved,' the researcher selectively emphasizes . 
those parts of the situation which either fit or contrast his previously 
conceived hypothesis.- Of ten', the ' concern is principally with the;, child's 
co-nitive development, so that deficits are determined- solely in terms of 
those behaviors defined as unacceptable by school teachers , test adsinis^ 
trators,. emoloytnent counselors or college "admission 'officers. There is . ' 
little interest in what the child: con. do, what he is like, how he interacts- 
in his environment at home or on the street with his friends. In fact, this, 
perspective overlooks the fact that aany Black children possess remarkable tal- 
'en-vs and competencies, "also the result of the socialization practices- of . 

r* « 

Black oarents. 'Ginsburg (1972) in summarizing this research of the sixties 
w?.ich documented cognitive -deficiencies of Black children in his provqea- 
-ive book The i.vth of the Deprived Child , also emphasized the narrow focus 

of this approach. v \ 

T-.-is search for deficits actually lessens the possibility of finding sim- 
-"** ' „ 

i* liritic s . Indeed, sevir.il wall-controlled comparative studios which assured 



racial differences as the independent 'variable have found that the factor' 
of race alone is a poor predictor variable* For exanpls, Baldwin and 
■ Baldwin (1973) iri 'a report of their study of maternal-child behavior -where 

' naturalistic observation^ v;ere made of mother-child interactions in 

« « ** « « » 

free-play situations stated that when educational levels were . controlled, 

no differences, were observed between Black mothers, and /white mothers on 
• % ■ • * 

.the quality of -their interactions f or^on the panplexity of their verbal- m 
izations, although' differences^!! other areas were found ♦ ^ w ( . 

Similarly/Schoggen and Schoggen .(1971) found -no behavioral parent- 
child interaction differences between the Black and white subjects tiased ( 
on race alone when socio-economic status and other variables v/ere care- 
fully controlled, SThis is ,not to suggest, let me hasten to add, that . 

/ : • • • 

well-c'oritr oiled. studies -of Black parent-child interaction compared to 
white parent-child inter action have" found no differences. Baumrind (1972), 
for example, found thajjL authoritarian child-rearing practices of some 
* Black families socialized girls into independent and "self-assertive 
behavior while authoritarian child-rearing 'in white families led to depen- 
dent behavior in children. In a^^udty of youngex children, (9-18 'months 

** * 

old) and their 'interaction with their mothers, Clarke-Stewart (1973) 
found differences in the mother-child relations of the Black as compared, 
to the -white mothers. The focus, in parent-child interaction studies such 
as these is principally on* the interaction, rathfer than on comparison's© 
that behaviors are viewed within the context of the child ! s "environment . 
This allows Baunrind to suggest that the authoritarian practices of 
31ack mothers may lead to different^ but valuable consequences in .the 
Black child and tWb the authoritarian practices "may have as their 
explicit objective to develop toughness and self -sufficiency in Slick 
girls and tV.us be perceived by ttiera, not as rejecting but $s nurturarit 
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care taking 11 (t>. 266). In the Clarke-Stewar,t research,, differences in* 
children's development wa3 shown to be related to maternal responsive- 
ness, stimulations,' and appropriateness - areas in which 31aclc mothers 
differed from white mothers* The important distinction here is that 
these studies exaniine precursors of behavior -with mother-child interactions 
rather than attribute behaviors to such factors as racial identity or 
economic status. In these studies a difference is not "defined as a deficit. 

In much research, however, findings of differences between racial groups 
cannot be adequately interpreted. When research involves comparison of 
Blacks and whites, background factors are often not carefully controlled. 'When 
* results are reported, then, it is not clear if differences found are related 
to racial identity or to econoznic status or to life style differences, although 
the findings are often discussed in terms of racial differences. An example 
of this is seen in Ward 1 s (1972) comparison study of the sex-role preference 
and parental imitation of middle-class white children -ind lower-class 

Black children in the second grade. Wafrd concludes, "There appears to be 

i « ■ * ■ 4 

, , a dominant masculine influence in the development of sex-role preference 
among middle-class, white children and a dominant feminine influence in 

parental imitation among lower-class black children" (p. 654). 

<i * * 

Even, if one could legitimately generalize from 32 second-grade child- 
ren attending the Campus School of the State University College in Brock- 
port," New York, to all" middle-class v;hite and lower-class Black children, 
as Ward did, this sweeping conclusion would still be unjustified,* for it 
is an inaccurate representation of the research findings. Ward reports 
that "On the average, the black boys imitated the father 9 times and the 
mother 9 times" (p. 654) ♦ A. more plausible interpretation of this (if 
one were not looking for deviance) might be that the fanilies of these 
nine boys were egalitarian, indicating mother and father influences. 
O Ward 1 s interpretation is an example of an investigator^ atterapt to fit. 

ERIC 



data into preconceived conceptions about Black children aftd their fai7dlie3. 

- The Ward study is, in addition, an example of research* which use3 an 
instrument to measure the performance of Black children that has been 
standardized on a non-c sparable group. This widely practiced procedure 
has been criticized by a nunber of social scientists (Barnes, 1972j 
Williams } 1971j Bay Area Association of Black Psychologists, 1972). 
Psychoaetri3ts and test administrators are becoming aware of the linita- 
tions of standardized tests vhen used on Black' children, especially lower- 
class Black children, as iivthis study. The use of the It Scale for . % 
Children by Brown to measure sex-role preference of £oth the Black and white 
children and interpreting the performance of each group similarly only 
reveals the actual sex-role preference of the group for whom the te3t ^ 
was designed to be used. The performance of the Black children reveals/ 
not their male -female sex-role preference as determined within* their Black 
family and Black sub-culture, but only how these children's value3 com- 
pare "with the values v;hits middle-class children have about male-female 
sex-role performance within the white middle-class culture. 

It is interesting to note in these comparative studies the consistent- 
sequence of terminology in which the results are reported* In many studies 
which focus on comparisons, the Black child will be compared to the white 
child who represents .the norm - even when the white subjects are not in 
'the majority, as when the subjects are distributed equally- between the 
two racial groups. ■ r , « 

Entwisle (1972), for example, referred to Blacks as being, "less 
opposed" to their mothers working outside the home. Gold and St. Ange 
(1974) -observed that the Black subjects gave "fewer" sterofcypic responses 
to questions about inale/ female sex role3. Stinnett et al (1973) found that 
the Black subjects experienced closer" parent-child relationships, that 

20 
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Black fa-nilies ware "more nother oriented, and that the parents of 3lack 
children were ,f /auch less likely" tc be at hcce. Orun and Cohstf (1973) 
found 31ack children to be "uuch nore disaffected 11 with politics. The 
subtle ethnocenLrism here" is usually unrecognized. Blacks are compared 
.tq an unarticulated norn and the responses of these subjects are discussed 
principally in terns of their racial identities. Although the methodology 
may be carefully controlled for such background variables as fandly income, 
employment and education of parents, mmber of, children or place of residence, . 
the discussion in these comparative studies tends to center on observed 
racial differences; 

When social scientists conceive research involving Black and v;hite 
children and their parents frora a comparative perspective - that is, Black 
subjects compared to white subjects - vith the focus on the lack (or 
presence) of ?o;ue difference, they f*il to recognize the real significance 
of their results.' Concentration upon the fact of difference seems %o 
obscure the more salient findings of the research. This results in dis- 
cussions atld conclusions v/hich attest to explicate the observed differences 

i - 

from an idealized goal rather than analyses and descriptions which attempt 
t\ understand the dynanics of the observed ecological situation. 

\vhen the findings of all of these studies are examined in tsrni of 
whether or not the dati support the hypothesis that Black children are 
different from white children, one gets the iinpression that 31a.ck child- 
ren may be different fro.-?, white children in sosie areas and perhaps si^lar 
to v/hite children in other areas. The researcher does not, however, gain 
niueh ^formation in these co.-parative-iype studies concerning what Slack 
children are like, what their competencies are under differing circumstances, 



or 



L'hat the? observed behaviors mean - although these data may have" been 
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obujiined,. If the researcher were to esca'aine the data on Black chilirer. 

30 



outside of the comparative framework vis a vis, the -white child, interest- 
ing information about 31a-ck children iaight begin to emerge. These 
31ack boys and 31ack girls, it might.be suggested, are being socialized 
into patterns of relationships which appear to be egalitarian. Free of 
the need to compare, the researcher night observe that the second grade 
31ack boys and girls were influenced by both mother and father (Ward, 1972) j 
31ack adolescents expected mothers, as well as fathers, to be in the labor 
force (Entvdsle, 1972) ; Blapk elementary school girls saw males and 
females as sharing sex roles (Gold and St. Ange, 1974); and' Black high 
school girls, like their male peers, expected to be employed after 
marriage and children (Kuvlesky and Obordo', 1972). This kind of informa- 
tion promotes the development of hypotheses which can be investigated . 
through future research „v?hich can lead to further understanding of 31ack 
children. Black qhildren are, of course, different from white" children. ■ 
Research vhich focuses on comparing Black children with 'whits children, 
assa-aing v/hite children to be the norm, however, aads little to understand- 
ing the, socialization of Black children. 

Assumption 2: The Black family provides an ho n&ogeneoifc enviroreaent for 
child rearing: there are no significant class or regional di fferences. 

Wiile 3lack families in the United States have been accurately de- 
scribed as sharing many sirnilar characteristics and behavior patterns 
(3illingsley, 1968; Valentine, 1963) - the consequences of a cannon , 

i ; 

African/ slavery heritage and the continuing necessity for adaptation zo 
varying degrees of oppression and racisra - Slack fanilies .are not nonclithic 
They have- much in coinmon,' but they also have varied life styles, values 
and attitudes (Willie, 1974a) . . 

There , is a strong and viable 31ack middle-class (Billingsley, 19^3; 
Vill^e. 1974a) and there is a large and stable working class vhich does 
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not exhibit pathology and disorganization (Kill, 1972; Scamsoni, 1971j Staples, 
1974 j Willie, 1970; 1974a), although neither has attracted lauch, scientific 
attention* 

In the past most of the research on Black faniilies-focv<sed_ on low-incoas, 
nmlti-probleni families (Koynxlian, 1965; Rainwater, 1970) which Willie (1974a) 
refers to as the under-class and Billingsley (1968) describes as the non- 
working poor. These families, as discussed in the previous section, have ( 
absorbed a highly disproportionate amount of social research interest. The 
study of the non-poor v/orking and middle-class 31ack families has been limit- 
ed mostly to research v/hich concentrated on comparing the dif f erences " in 
niiddle-class and lower-class patterns of parental socialization of children 
or which fqchsed on described class differences in the hiisband-wife relation- 
ships as revealed in an experimental situation (Kastii 3ind Radin; 1967; Hess 
ar>d Shipnun, 1965; 31ood "and Wolfe, 1971; TenHouten, 1970; Ixack, 1971). 

Other-wise^ social scientists, before and after Moynihan, who v/ere 
interested in Black families, have primarily limited their studies to the 
low income Black family and have then generalized zo all Black families 
(typically without apology or explanation) . They have documented the 
conditions of poverty and presented these findings as descriptive of the 
family life* of 31ack people. 1 r 

The rich variety and unique adaptations of 31ack family life have 
been best described in recent years, perhaps, by anthropologists such as, 
Eliot Liebow who in the sixties described the lifestyles of unskilled 
low-incone street corner raen in Tally's Corner or Ulf Hannerz whose 
JSouiaide: Inquiries into Black Ghetto Life a nalyzed the everyday lives 
6f B^xc\ iov;-ineor..e r^en and v/o^ien or Virginia Young (1970) who recorded Black 
fiaily life a-no.ng uhe residents of Georgiatown. oach of these researchers 

s 

described sub-groups -r that is, they found a number of different types of 

" ' 32 

^■For a critique of family sociology textbooks 1 troitsent of the 3iac.<_ 
family see Peters (197^). 



farilies who shared certain impor tint characteristics and value systems. 

Valentine (1971), reporting preliminary findings of an on-going 

ethnographic study of low-incoae families living in a, large northern 

city., found evidence of at least fourteen different Black sub-groups whose 

life styles differed in a number .of significant ways* Valentine wrote, 

"These cultures present distinctive group 4 identities and behavior 
patterns, including languages and dialects, aesthetic styles, colics 
of folklore, religious beliefs and practices> political allegiances/ 
family structures, food and clothing preferences, and other contrasts 
derived from, specific national or regional origins and unique ethno- 
histori-o3" (?. 140). ' 

These cultural systems are jaaintained through their child-f aaily-c or.^uhity 
patterns of interactions^ 

V* T ha"t has recent child development research contributed to understanding 
of the heterogeneity of the faraly environment of Black children and their 
families? Although the bulk of research on Black children has been school- 
oriented^ concentrating on acaderaic achievement, I t Q., or on language de- 
velopment (Blick English), there have also been studies on the socialization 
of children within Black families. In the following section a group of 
sociological/psychological studies, in which ^oae attention was paid'to 
parent-child interaction or child-rearing patterns within the study of 
broader aspects of £he 31ack faiiily, will be discussed. These studies des- 
cribe the heterogeneity of the life styles and interpersonal relations within 
Black families and attest to the fallacy of assumptions about "the" Black family. 

For convenience these studies have been grouped into three categories:" 
A, general descriptive studies of 3iack f allies which include, but are 
not limited to, t parent-child interactions; B, studies of relationships , 
within Black families which do not include parent-child interactions but 
s.re ralsvant to child socialization; ir.d C, studies ox husband/ wife 
roles and relationships which included inquiry into parental attitudes 

x 2scalona ! o (1973) detailed report of the first tv/o years of t-.*d babies fro;a 
low income f iailies alphas i*„d che totals .different experiences t;;o families * , 
vith similar -in cosies stay orovide. 00 1 

o6 ' • 



TA3IE I 

Sociological/^ychological Studies cn 31ack Family Life - The Environment 

for Child-Rearing 



A # General descriptive studies of Black families v/hich includes, but are 
not limited td parent-child interactions, * 

' 3. Studies of relationships within 31ack families vhich do not include 
parent-child interactions, but are relevant to child socialization. 



C. Studies of husband/wife roles and relationships vhich include in< 
quiry into parental attitudes % on child-rearing behavior. 
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or child-rearing behavior, (See* Table I). ; " 

Some of the studies in category A are reports of x sociological re- 
search conducted in the sixties and are included as evidence of the kind 
of data available to researchers. Four of these are quite wd32 kncrcm 
(Scanzoni, 19*71; Rainwater, 1970; Ladner, 1971; Schulz, 1969), t&e find- 
ings having been available for quite some time. Even- a casual reading of 
Scanzoni f s report of the parental values ind attitudes of Black families 
above the poverty level in a.midwestern city, Rainwater's detailed descrip- 
tion, of very poor Black f aniilies living in one of the worst slums in the 
country, Ladner T s insightful account of very low- income girls and Schulz's 
provocative descriptions of, very lovf-incoiae boys growing up in that saae 
slum reveal the enoraious differences in the, social, physical, and enotional 
environaents of these urban families. Two ethnographies, one by F„ Smith 
(1973) which described the parental/discipline practices and beliefs and 
one by Young (1970) which was concerned with Black families living in 
a small town in Georgia, provide descriptive stensiaries of child -rearing 
practices in tv/o very different rural communities . 

Two investigations (Guillory, "1972; Leopold, 1969) focused on 
"survival techniques 11 and "daily meth6ds of coping" -irj^bhe low inco-e 
multi-problem Black family. Guillory's research measured patterns of 
mutual aid, persistence of rural values, decision-making, Religiosity, as 
veil as attitudes toward work, child-rearing, and marriage of Black ; *' 
families living in a large southern city. Leopold investigated the 
"positive features" in the life styles and coping patterns, of 'northern 
inner city Black poor families through home observations and participant 
observation.. Both Guiilory and Leopold reported great variety in re- 
sourcefulness and unique patterns of fondly living and child-rearing 

V 

arrange.Ti.3nts. In the final study in category A, the usefulness of the 
"culture of poverty" thesis in understanding Black fondly life, styles is • 
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tested. * 

Holland (1972) reported the results of data (collected in Austin, 
Texas, in connecliOx^ with an urban renewal project)- which va§ analyzed 
in respect to, ths four aspects of living, which, according to Oscar Levis, 
"the culture of poverty" influences , Re found the individual traits 
ascribed to the poor to be as characteristic of the non-poor as the poor. 

Let us turn now to research which focuses on some aspect of Black 
faniily life, other than parent-child relationships, but which nevertheless 
provides sorae information as to the variety or similarity, Qf family life 
styles within the Black subculture. .These are grouped together in cate- 
gory 3. Kronus (1970) studied Black middle-class and blue-rcollar inales 

and reported significant differences in , the cultural style of life of the3e 

** « * « * 

"two groups, although the family patterns and cons unption patterns were 

similar. This supports the theoretical social class conceptualizations 

Q 

of Billingsley (196S) and V'illie (1974a) concerning observed class dis- 
tinctions within, both middle-class and lower-class Black families.. 

At the sane time recent research reported by Babchuk and Ballvsg « 
(1972) indicated that there are important similarities in the structure 
'of Black families which cut across lower-class, working-class and" 
middle-class classifications. This study examined the primary relations 
(including family and friends) of couples froa each social class back- r 
ground and found no significant differences in the primary relations uiTth- 
kin and friends betweerNthe three social classes. Stack (1974a; 1974b) 
in her investigations of kin networks in a Blacjc community found strong 
patterns of kin and friend mutual interactions and support among second 
generation 31ack families receivihg welfare. This social. unit of cooper- 
ation vas seen as a survival strategy anong the poor Black Komen tthich 
provided an expanded domestic network intimately involved in the social- 

> 
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ization of children and taint e nance of family life. 

Two additional studies which examined structure and extended kin 
relationships of Black families both appeared in the February, 1973 issue 
of the J ournal of Marriage and the Family . Williams and Stockton examined 
the structural variations of the nuclear and extended families found among 
321 Black households in one neighborhood of a large city in the southwest. 
Eight different family-child arrangements were observed out of 18 differ- 
ent household types .which were located in that eooanmity, Kays and Kendel 
studied extended kinship relations in Black and white families, about 2/3 

" of whom were lower-class. Kinship and kin interactions were found to be 
more important to the Black families studied and the -extended .kin network 
played an important role in the socialization of Black children. 

Hot all studies contribute useful information concerning the familial- 
environment of Black children,, however, although the topic of research 
may look premising. The pervasive' Moynihan myth of the Black matriarchy 
has inspired a number, of interesting research efforts - some by social 
scientists who doubt the matriarchy myth, some by researchers who assume, 
as in the three studies that follow-, that the myth is true. 

^Romakumar's (1971) discussion of Black households assumed homogen- 

" izing effects of ° poverty on Black families to document illegitimacy, 
father absence, and "unemployment. An investigation by Brodber and Wag- 
ner (1970) claimed to use anthropological techniques to study the "social 
c structure of 3lick families living on welfare Ln the "central" area 
of a large West Coast city .... in order to present a dynamic view of the > 

/> socializing unit in action" (p. 168). In- actuality, the authors made 
value judgments concerning' various aspects -df the lives of the families 
studied and found each to be wanting. A study (Spanier ana Fis&el, 1973) 



which examined the influence living in a housing project has on parental 
childrearing,- discussed mostly what parents could not do, and like the 
Brodber and V;agner study, implied without descriptive evidence that all" 
of the families faced similar inconveniences and problems which they were 
helpless to resolve satisfactorily. 

Not all researchers looked for maladaptive behaviors ♦ A small, * 
but important, group of studies examined the husband/wife interactions 
within the Black family in order to assess the family power relationships* 
Grouped here into category C, the3.e investigations incidentally shed some 
light on the child-rearing attitudes of Black parents and are thus of 
interest to us. The question we ask of these studies t is, are the parental 
attitudes thus revealed similar? Do. Black parents have similar attitudes 
toward child-rearing in low-income or middle-income, urban or rural famili 

Two studies of husband/wife relationships (TenHouten, 1970; Mack, 
1971) have become classics in the field *of the Black family, i£ judged 
by the frequency they have appeared in print in the J)ast two or thr^e 
years, either quoted in articles on the .Black family or reprinted in 
family sociology readers. This research examined the power relationships 
within Black >farriilieS, TenHouten interviewed 14S nuclear Black families 
(also- 138 white families) with children in order jtoitudy family role . - 
stioicture and th% performance of family roles. 1 As part of m the assessment 
husband and,wijfe were as'ked to indicate agree^ent/disagi-ee&ent with the 
statement "Raising a child i3 niore a" mother's job than a father's". Lower 
SES 31a ck husband and 'wife (as v;ell as lower SES white husband and wife) 

> • ^' * . % 

tended to agree with this statement. However, higher SES spouses (both 
Slack and white) tended to disagree* The TenHouten study also asked the 
children of his subjects to indicate whether mother, father, both parents, 
or jneither parent made most of the rules for the faniily. TenHouten found 
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that when it comes v to parental control "about 3/k of the families axe 
egalitarian, so that neither the father nor the mother exerts a dispro- 
portionate amount of control over the child 1 s activities ... Among BLacks 
there are virtually no effects for the SES variables*"" (p,. 166). Parental 
socialization and educational goals were also ascertained by questioning . 
children concerning their perceptions of parental attitudes and abilities* . 
Slack mothers and Black fathers were both seen as providing considerable 
instrumental help, suggesting of 'course, an egalitarian relationship. 
This study found lower-class and middle-class Black* fathers to be, "support- 

•*ve and instrumental in contributing to their* children^ educational 

f 

achievement 11 and it found both lower-class, and middle-class mothers also 

to be supportive and instrumental, (more so than their white counterparts, 

* 

in fact). Th£ difference between middle-clas3 Black families and- lover- 
class Black families wa3 found to be more a matter of degree than kind. 
Black mothers were more powerful in, the lower-class group (although 31ack 

fathers were not seen as powerless) and Black mothers and fathers were 

* * 
equally powerful in the higher SE3 group. 

The Lack (l971) research similarly focus e£ on the husband/wife power 

relationships in Black and white, middle-class and lower-class families. 

* t * 

In this study 80 married couples, matched as to race and social class, 
were asked who they felt was mors powerful in their marriage and then 
were observed resolving differences of opinion in a number of situations. 
Uorking-clasS husbands were found to dominate resolution of differences 
of opinion on the questionnaire, while middle-class* jiusbands were more 
oowerful in a bargaining task. Although 31ack middle-class husb^6 were 
found to have the least to say in a discussion with their wives about child- 
rearing in general, social cla33 differences were found 4 to far outweigh 
thoge of race. 
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A third s£udy '(Smith, 1972) which investi-gited the husband/father 
role in lower'-class urban Black families also did nob support -the matri- 
archy myth.. In this study the lov-incoae fathers were found to be actively 
fulfilling their own and their wives expectations as fathers, (and husbands) - 
expectations and performances which were co-npatible. with the values of the 
flower-class Black community. . - 

These husband/wife, male/female .role studies all reflect the com-r . 
plexitiesin mother/father/ child interactions within the Black family. 
Table I summarizes the studies discussed under Assumption "2* the 31ack . 
family provides a homogeneous environment for child-rearing ♦ Kot intended 
to be exhaustive of the entire sociological/psychological literature on 
the Black family, these twenty studies reflect the emphasis of most 

research on Black families,* , , 

i * 

The bulk of the investigations have involved urban, low Income 
families* However, fandlies have also been studied that are rural, south-, . 
ern, on9-parent and two-parent, working-class or middle-class . The findings 
of' these studies point to the variety of environments affecting Black 
famii&', whether urban or rural, whether north or south, and whether nuclear 
extended, or attenuated. These studies, although devoted primarily to ■ 
poor Black families, provide evidence of the variety of styles of living 
and the "great diversity in typas of parent-child interaction, behavior 
patterns that cannot be conceptualized in the ubicJLtous tern, "cycle of 
poverty". 

' All of this suggests that" unidimensional concepts of nodal patterns^ 
of childrearing or personality development within the Black culture are of 
limited usefulness (if useful at all),, in understanding the- dynas&cs of 
interaction, even within a circaxscrioed Black ccnsaunity that shares similar 
environmental circumstances. Many of these studies attest to the unten- 



ability of the hypothesis postulating an homogeneous environment for 
childrearing within 31ack families, even for families sharing the samo, 
economic bracket or geographic area. They i do suggest, however, the use- 
fulness of an ecological feodel in studying Black families . 

- J 
Assumption 3 * The Black family is matriarchal 

This assumption is actually a corollary to the ^assumption concern- 
ing the universally poor environments of Black children which has been 
discussed above* However, the pervasiveness of this assumption and its-. 

« • \ V 1 

potential influence on how research into parent-child relationships <is J 
conceived dictates further examination of the 'issue, ' "» .* 

We know, of course, that female-headed families, where no male is* * 

* present, are by -definition matrifocal. However, according to the U. S, 
Census^&^reau (1974) both husband and- wife are present in two-thirds of 
, all Black families* In Black 'families below the poverty level, almost 
two-thirds (64$) are headed by females. ^ If father-ab3enee is found mostly 
in low-income families, then, loV/^income families may be matrifocal. , In 
the sociological/psychological literature about the Black 4 family, however^ 
the concept of matrif ocality i3 usually called matriarchy 1 and seems to 

~tfie interpreted to mean female dominance. This/ term sseius to refer, in- 
discriminately, to on? or bot>i of two different situations: (l) household 

composition, that is, absence of father, and/or (2) maternal au ^oriby , 

°" 

v;hich is the assumed power of the wife/mother within the family. V.'eisman 

(1973) has added parental employment, ref|rring to the economic role of 

the woman, as a third factor often incorporated within the concept of 

matriarchy. Because the Black wife/mother is mor^ likely to be in the 
i 

labor force (in contrast to the traditional white housewife v/ho is expected 

to be at home) the Black family with a working wife nay 'thei^f ore be class- 

" 1 . 

Matriarchy is defined a3 "1. a society in which lin^Sge is established- 

through the female line, 2, any social, unit under the rule of a woman 11 
« (Chapliji, 1968). , 
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ified by the researcher as matriarchal. 

koynihan (1965) used the term, sa triarchy, to refer to the matri-' 
focal 1 families he studied. This is perhaps the beginning of the con- 

t 

fusion. If Black families were matriarchal as Koynihan (1965) and Frazier 
(1948) (whose research and -writings helped to form Kojmihan f s basic con- 
ceptualizations) claimed, then one would expect .to find matriarchy to be 
characteristic of Black families cross-gSne rationally. This has not been 
found to be true (Keiss, 1972; Kriesherg, 1970). 

Nor has research which has exaniined Black matriarchy in the maternal 
domi nance sense of the tera found support for the myth, as v/e have seen 
(TenHouten, 1970; Mack, 1971 J Smith, J., , 1972). Yancey (1972) has summar- 
ized this earlier research quite succinctly. He writes that the research of 

"Middleton and Putney (i960) found no differences in family value3 
•between blacks and whites. .Significantly their data were collected 
in the South' during the late* 1950' s> where one might expect a cul- 
tural tradition stemming from slavery and reinforced by Jim Crow 
to be present. Blood and Kolfe (i960) report data which suggest 
X \ that white families v;ere slightly patriarchal, while Kegro families 
\were egalitarian, rather than patriarchal. " Kyman and Heed (1969) t " 
report results from national samples indicating that there is little 
■ ' difference between -blacks and whites in the matrifocal character of 

* famifk structures. Schulz (1969) also questions the matriarchal . 
" " image oiSNegro families. Based on an ethnographic study of ten 
Negro families, some of which were 'headed' by females, Schulz 
points out that men who are r.ot ' official' father or husband per- 
form family tasks arid roles' of father and husband" (p. 894-895). 

- 

iiatrifocality, Yancey suggests, is a matter of specific role or struc- 
tural position, rather than a cultural tradition within Black families. 

These investigations, together with those reviewed in the preceeding ' 
sections (Baumrind, 1972; Ward, 1972; Sntwisle, 1972; Kuvlesky and Obordo : , 

A. 

1972) suggest that Black families, regardless of SSS, tend to be egalifar- 

*\a trifocal, a terr. first used by Smith (1956) means literally Mother- 
focused 11 . Tanner (1974) defines the term as referring to »(l) kinship 
systems in which (a) the role of the mother is structurally, culturally, 
and affectively central, and (b) this multidimensional centrality is 
legitimate; and (2) the societies in which the3e featured coexist, -where 
(a) the relationship between the sexes is relatively egalitarian and (b) 
both v/o.aen and men are important actors in the economic and ritual 
O sobered.' 11 (p. 131)* A n ' 
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ian, not matriarch il. -Nevertheless, studies assuming a matriarchal 31ack 
family persist.. A recent 3tudy by V.'eismin (1973) is an example, Entitled, 

f 

"An .Analysis of Feraals Dominance in Urban Black Families", the research 
assumed this maternal dominance in th s families interviewed, and subsequent- 
ly found results "contrary to expectations^ Feaale dociiilance was found 
to occur principally Cand obviously) in the minority of families where the 
father/husband was absent. Koreover, even then no significant "negative" 
consequences" of female doainance oh the behavior or attitudes of family 
members were found. 

Similarly, in a recent study Geerkin and Gove (1974) found no support 
for their hypothesis that Black fasalies are more matrif ocal than whits 
f amilies . 

If the mother were dojanant in the Black family, (or in Black poor 
families ), one would expect children to be socialized into, this role. Two . 
studies which investigated the marriage role expectations of Black teen- 
agers provide some inforaation concerning the socialization of Black youths 
within their families, Roaael^ study (1971) investigated the conceptions 
college and high school unmarried males attending Black schools in the South 
had concerning the male familial role. Using choice or non-choice of male- 
female role activities to classify male parental role conceptions as typical, 
low-typical, or atypical, it v/as found that the majority of these respon- 
dents had low-typical conceptions of the male familial role, and that the ' 
strongest influence on his male role conception was the respondent's 
father's familial role. Since the low-typical category referred to 
assignment of the traditionally male familial role responsibilities to 
both fathers and mothers, it appears that in this sample the majority of 
the resoondentg and their fathers are egalitarian in their view of male/ 
fen ale familial roles. * 



Similarly when Rooks and Ktfg (1973) administered the Marriage Bole 
Expectation Inventory and a questionnaire to 12th grade Black boys and 
girls to ascertain their marriage role expectations, they found that both 
lower-class and middle-class adolescents in their sample expected egal- " 
itarian marriage roles. Apparently, neither lower-class Black youth nor 
middle-class Black youth in these studies were being socialized into pre- 
ferring matriarchial family structure. 

A recent study (Peters, D., 1975) of Black and white men and women 
attending a northern college found that the large majority of Black college 
youth (both male and female) are egalitarian in' their attitudes", toward 

male/female family roles. 

All of this supports the "observation that there is not a cultural tra- 
dition of matriarchy, of maternal dominance within the Black; family. How 
then are Black females socialized? What are the familial influences with- 
in the Black family? VJhat are the ideal values and roles toward which ' 
Black females are socialized, if not into a matriarchy?' .~ 

A search of the literature in this area reveals its inadequacies. 
The concentration of research on low-income families who are concerned 
first of all with coping with poverty has resulted in narrow research with- 
.in a limited perspective (for example, Eigsti, 1973; Jones^'1973). 

The matriarchal myth however is easily invoked to explain the bshavior 
of Black females. For example, two studies investigated the fear of 
success .syndrome among young Black women. Both studies (Weston and 
Kednick, 1970; Puryear and Mednick, 1974) found that the Black college 
vo-er. in their samples were less fearful of success than white college , 
women. This finding vas consistent across social class lines and was 

interpreted as supporting female dominance theories. A more acceptable 

i 
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explanation, however, following the research discussed here, i3 that 
. Black females are" egalitarian in "work role orientation. 

The pervasiveness of the matriarchal myth has a selective effect 
upon choice of alternative explanations of research data. Behaviors 
different from the traditional male authoritarian role, when observed in 
the Black family, are quickly defined as maternal dominance. The possibil- 
ity of egalitarian sex roles or a different sex role value system for males 
and females within Black families not postulated within a dominant/ sub- 
missive, either/or dichotomy is rarely considered. D idiot cmizat ion Into 
patriarchal/matriarchal or traditional/non-traditional, masculine/feline 
categories (as for example, in Blood and Wolfe, 1971) precludee adequate 
conceptualization of equalitarian or "egalitarian role behavior. 

Evidence from many sources, as indicated here, point to egalitarian 
husband/wife relationships and egalitarian sex roles in many Black families, 
• whether lower-class, working-class, or middle -class. Not only are -these 
findings rarely emphasized, but research has provided few answers to 
such questions as how these relationships are maintained. Nor do we 
understand how children are socialized in Black families into egalitarian 
ideology when many influences in the dominant culture project a tradition- 
al, patriarchal ideology.- 

In sum, assumotions concerning the matriarchy of the Black family, 
though not supported by the literature, serve to limit the productivity 
of research into socialization practices and patterns of interaction with- 
in the Black family in two ways: (l) the matriarchy issue has become a 
red flag, attracting a disproportionate amount of research devoted to 
* proving or disproving maternal dominance theories, rather than advancing 

knowledge concerning male/female roles within 31ack families ; and (2) the 
matriarchy myth, implicit in some research design, forces ' interpretation 
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of data within a framework which' assumes maternal dominance, thus" limit- 
ins the usefulness of the research findings. 

Assumption 4; Father absence has a negat ive effect upon Black children 

As in the case of the matriarchy myth, the literature on father ab- 
sence in the Black family reflect^ the way culture and popular beliefs 
can influence theories and hypotheses. In the first place, most people 
yiew father absence negatively. Secondly, it is commonly assumed that 
the father is absent in most Black families and that this helps to account 
for differences in behavior and development of Black children (Moynihan, 
1965) . • If it is basic knowledge that father absence is harmful to a 
child's development, then it becomes the job of .social research to Lives- 
tigate how it is harmful, not if it is harmful. 

In a recent review of studies of the personality development of 
father-absent boys, Biller (l97l),ons of the* most prolific researchers 
into the effects of father absence, concluded that studies seem to show 
that the mother-son relationship has an influence on the personality 
development of the father-absent _ child and that the "mother-son relation- 
ship can have either a.positive or a negative effect on the father-absent 
boy's sex-role and personality development" (p. 313). The use of the 
terms, "positive" and "negative", implies an assumed, though unspecified, 
standard. Siller .is evaluating the personality of father-absent boys . 
in terms, ofhow closely a father-absent boy's personality is similar to the 
personality of a father-present boy. Building on the belief that 'father 
' absence is harmful, two assumptions are made: (l) the norm for the person- 
ality of middle-class boys from two-parent, families is the ideal for all 
boys, and (2) the norm for the personality of boys from a father-absent 
familv should be the sane as for the boy whose father is present. 

4G 
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Socialisation theory th^t accomodates differences in environment 
would postulate that growing up in a^ two-parent family would provide an 
environment different frora that of a one-parent household and "would in- „ 
fluence children in differing ways. The unarticulated expectation in 
Siller's research, however, is that a child in a one-parent family should 
be sinalar to a child in ,a two-parent family, v There is an implicit 
assumption that traditional ndddle^class personality characteristics on 
a msculinity-feudninity continuum represent? consistent conolithic 
cultural ideal personality traits for all males and females. Deviations 
for the cultural sterotypes would be devalued (for example, males with 
artistic temperaments or aggressive females). In this perspective M non- 
masquline traits" in boys (according to v/hite sex noram) are interpreted 
as "negative" effect of father absence. 

A second problem, is caused v by the association of father absence, not 
with mother presence (matrifocality), but with maternal domiancne (matri- 
archy). This too, as we have seen, is popularly believed to be "bad 11 
for children, an assumption which similarly contaminates research propo- 
sitions. Sunmarizing some of the father-absence research, Biller (1971) 
v/rites, "There is considerable evidence that the boy ! s masculine develop- 
ment is impeded in the maternally dominated, father present home." .Then 
the author adds, "A striking example of maternal domination occurs in 
matriarchal families which are very common in lower-3ocio-econonic neigh-^ 
borhoods" (p, 22?). Is 3iller referring to the father-absent low-income 
families in poor ghettces or does this statement refer to the maternally 
dominated father-present hone mentioned in the first question? Biller's 
research confuses situational maternal dominance due to father absence v/ith 
functional maternal dosiruiace in a husband-wife relationship. 

47 
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Still a third problem in assessing ths influence" of father absence 
on Black children as revealed in social/psychological studies is that 
the research on father absence has focused almost exclusively on the lower- 
class Black fanily (3iHer, 1971 J King 1945; Kreisberg, 1970) with the 
concern typically limited to the niale child (Biller,. 1968; 1971)-. Yet 
Heiss (1972) found that it was the middle-class child, not the lower-class 
child who was more adversely affected by father absence . The loss of fathe 
had a greater impact on the functioning of the middle-class family than ' 
of the lower-class family. ^ 

Moreover, it may not be correct to assume that the absent father is 
permanently absent or that a child whose father deserts will grow up in 
a fatherless home. 'Krfcisberg (1970) found father-absence* of ten' to be a 
teiuoorary status in a lower-class child's life, the period of time between 
mother's "husbands 11 , In addition, as seen in the families described by 
Schulz (1959) and.Liebow (i960), Black lower-class boys living in a father- 
absent home often remain in some contact with their* real "father. 

"Finally, it is difficult to, determine the influence of father absence 
in the husbandless Black family from research as reported in the literature 
because of the frequent confounding of racial identity (Harnagel, 1970), 
social class and sex influences (3iller,,1971; King, 1945) • 

" With these caveats, let us l6ok at father absence research specific- 
ally* in tenns of the areas of popular concern: effect on academic achieve-, 
ment, on children's aggression, and on the socialization of the 31a,ck .child 
into appropriate seX rol^ behavior. 

Father absence and ^oadmic achievement 

' '* * /, * 

Most people, regardless of the circumstances, assume that broker, horr.es 

with no father present are potential, if not actual sources of social, 
emotional, or academic maladjustment. How accurate are these claims? 
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Is father ab3e r nce especially damaging to Black children? Considerable 

attention has been directed to the connection between father absence, and 

poor academic achieveaent. Because one-parent families are core likely 

A to have a low income and. to be Black (Koynihan, 19^5) and t because poor 

Black children* s acadeniic achievement is indeed lovier than the average 

white child's (Deutsche 197?), it has apparently seemed logical to assume 

that fatherlessnesp lessened school achievement and aspirations ♦ Kopf 

(1970), however, found few differences in a comparison of 8th grade father 

absent /father present boys and concluded that many father absent boys 

suffer 'no ill effects, Wassernan (1972) reported that for the Black boys 

between ages 10 - 16 in his saaple the presence or absence of father 

failed to discriminate between boys who do better and boys who do poorly 

in, school. Nor has the assumption concerning lower aspirations of child-. 

» 

ren in Black -families been supported by research. Kandel (1971), for 
example, found that Black mothers and their children have high educational 
aspirations whether the father was absent from the home- or not, and 
Kriesberg (1970) found that husbandless mothers who were employed v:ere 
the most ambitious for -their children. 
Father absence and aggression 

.Father-absent children are also popularly thought to lack self-dis- 
cipline, to be more aggressive. Here again the literature has not support 
ed common beliefs. Two recent studies of the expression of aggression 
in young Black children supported the. findings of the classic Lynn and 
Sawrey (1959) research on the children of Norwegian sailors, which found 
father absent boys (but not girls) to be less aggressive than father 
present boys. Ore study (Keller and Murray, 1973) found no difference 
between father-absent and father-present 31ack preschool boys. , Abratson 

(1973) found that aggressiveness was related to having ah older male 
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sibling or another adult in the household, not the. presence or\bssnce 
of a father. Similarly, in a 0udy (Rosen, 1969) of Black male delin- 
quency and father-absence, the presence or absence of a father -was not^ 
found to be related to delinquent behavior. This 3tudy did indicate, 
interestingly, that in households where the father:is absent, the^delin 
'quent male is less likely to efcgage in violent behavior if there • is a 
"strong" female present and that, the oldest male' child is less likely 
than his younger siblings to become delinquent. This clearly indicates . 
that other influences, such as competence of mother or child's role .in 
the faraily must be considered along with father-absence when assessing 
the effects of the absent father. 

\ 

Father abs'enca and the male role 

Perhaps the most compelling theme in father absence research is f 
concerned with masculine identification in young boys. 

Are Black males socialized inadequately in fathsr-absent Black 
families? Two recent studies investigated masculinity in Black boys. 
Bardaines (1972) found that Black father-absent boys and Black father- 
present boys both fell in the masculine end 'of the continuum on the Brown 
It Scale. Aldous (1972) found that both father-absent and father-present 
boys were knowledgeable about traditional adult family role assignments. 

Are Black males who grew* up in father-absent hemes less likely to 
maintain a stable marriage^ themselves? tfeisman (1973) found, as did \^ 
Keis3 (1972)- and Krie3berg (1970) that marital instability is not necess- 
arilygjbransmitted cross -generationilly. Growing up in a home without the 
presence of a father does not make a son or daughter more vulnerable to 
marital interruption in his/her own marriage. Heiss concluded, "the trans- 
mission of instability ideal is not the key to the high rates of marital 
instability among blabs'- (p. 90). Hurley (1972) suggests that the lack 
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of difference in the influence of father absence or father presence in 
Black vorking class males is due to "society in general and peer group3 
in particular 11 which miy compensate for father absence, thus' counteracting 
any deleterious effects* k different explanation is off erred by v/alters and 
Stinnett (1971) who point out in a summary of research in parent-child rela- 
'tionships, that the ^evidence do33 not seem to support the explanation of 
masculine identification in male youth in" 

" ** 

"tenns of father-son relationship. Identification with the male 
role is *iot just the result of a child's interaction v/ith his 
father, but is very inportantly related to the manner in which 
his mother relates to the child and to her husband* Also, sib- 
lings and other male figures play important roles in influencing 
the -masculine identification of . male children." (p* 102) 0 

It is quest ionable^ too, if the self-concept of a child suffers 
because of living in a broken hone, McAdoo (1970) in a study of the self- 
concept of Black preschool children, found no significant differences in 
the self-concept of children from father-absent compared 'to children of 
father-present homes . Kriesberg's (1970) report of father-absent fa-iilie3 
in Syracuse, New York, did not find more deviancy or pathology among the 
\children in the low-income 31ack f&Tdlies he studied* 

All of this suggests that in^the minority of families * where the father 
is absent, hypotheses based on assumptions as to the negative influence 
of father absence' may be misleading. The simple assumption that "father 
absence Is harmful" reveals little information concernirg the dynamics 
vrithin single parent households within 3lack lower-class or middle-class 
families. \ * 

As the Keisa (1972) research indicates (as v;ell as the studies of 
Kriesbsrg, 1970; Liebow, 1966; Rosen, 1969; Kandel, 1971; Abramson, 1973; 
Hurley 7 1972), there are many factors which influence the development of 
a child ^n the father-absent home. Questions as to the sex of the child, 
the a<;e of the child at the time of the loss of the hither., the access i~ 
bility and contacts the child maintains with the father, father surrogate/ 



or other imoortanb niale figures (peers, siblings), She financial status 

* * 

o£ the family, the mother's education, and the child-mother relationships 

are seen to be the important influences in the father-absent hone, Kov/-- 

ever, society's general disapproval of the s£erotypic conception of maternal 

doTanance seems to undiQy influence research pn^father-ajDsen* families, 

« 

although the pervasive influence of poverty and its impact on the family 
may be the most important influence on the life styles of a father-absent 
family. Froa this perspective, the loss of income, due to father absence - 
does indeed have a negative effect upon poor 31ack families. Other 
•negative effects are seen to be a scatter of definition. 

Assumption g: The ^i^x^ ing practices o f Black remits are related to 
the ncadesic achievement nf B"Uck children _ / 

Much of the research on Black children has developed out of concerns. > 
of educatoi-s and, others regarding (^observed differences* in I. Q. and 
. academic achievements of Black and white children and (2) reports suggest- 
ing schools teato very little inpact on tha*I.Q.*br achievement of, children 
when home background factors are controlled. , 

As the Coleman Report showed, Socioeconomic variables, such, as income, 
education^ occupation are interrelated and they correlate positively 
vdth acadeaic achievement and I.Q. (Coleman, et al, 1966). Denonstration 
of the relationships between SSS and cognitive ability does not,, however,- 
explain *hat happens in one child's experience' that, results in his superior 
(or inferior) performance on academic tasks. As Bloom (i960 concluded/ " 
-it is what parents do in the home rather than their status characteristics 
v.-hich are powerful determiners in the heme environment ..." (pp. • 124-125) . 
Shopman (1973) similarly observed that it is important to make "the dis- • 



tinct\on between v/hat parents are (e,g. ethnic membership^ occupational- 

/ ~ t* ** « 

.educational level) and what they do (e # g* styles Qf interaction with 1 the' , 

child, aspirations communicated to him)" (p. 58). • 

:f \ • ' • • * ' 

A* numbs'r .oT researchers^ therefore, have turned their attention' to 

the dynamics of \ parent-child interaction as it affects the child ! s cogni- 

r " ' v 

tive development. The focus is not so much on identifying differences , 

' - ■ ' ( : - 

(or similarities), between parents as 'on identifying the behavior patterns , 

'*'*•' 

of individual parent- -child relationships. For example, a naturalistic 

observation study of children of different socioeconomic background focus- 

ed oh -the mother ! s rble as it influences a child ! s experience, within the • * 

* I m 

•hone environment (White ahd Watts, 1973)* This- research has begun "to 

xinw^ap the packaged variables",, to use Siting ! s terminology; that, is^ the^ 

various behaviors and strategies between mothers and children that- charac- 
terize a particular family ! s en\*ironnient are being described and analysed. 

Some of this research has focused on parent-child interactions within 
the Black family. The research of Bernstein (1979) °n differences in parent- 
al language, >of Klaus' and Gray (1968) on reinforcement patterns of parents, 
'of Kess and Shioman (1965) on parental teaching styles, and of bther£ 
(Pavenstedt, 1965; Radin, 1965; Kaadi and Eadin, 1967'; Srophy, 1970) found 
31ack lower-class mothers^ to differ from middle-class mothers in the behavior- 
al variables being observed. ' 

Although studies continue to correlate various social class background 
(fisily status) variables, such as father absence, mother's education, or 
fanily incoae with academic achievement (Halpern, 19695 Birns and Golden, 1972 
Moo^o, 1972: Gordon, 1972; Solomon it al, 1972). more interesting recent 
research on Black families following the work of Hess and Shipman (19^5) 
and others, has investigated- family ^process variables, such as mother's- 
style of teaching or child's aunties strategies, and their correlations 
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with academic achievement (Holzaan, 1974; Sambunaky, 1973; Lindberg, 1973; 

Clarke-Stewart, 1973; Bus'se and 3usse, 1972; Shipaan, 1973; Scott and 
* / 

Smith, 1972)'. ' " 

In a study (Scott and 0 Smith, 1972) which investigated both family 
status 'variables and family process variables as obtained from anecedotal 
records of Home Start visits, the family process variables (but not. the 
family status variables. of II Q. or education of the mother) were found 
to correlate with the cognitive development of the lov-ittcoae children. 
^Similap'* studies have helped to illuminate how mother-child interactions 
differ among 1 ; Black families. \For example, Brophy "(1970) found that the 
middle-class, Black mothers in his sample when teaching their four-year- 
' olds a new task would spend time orientating the child as to. the nature 
of the task by focusing the child's attention Jonto the salient features or 
by providing pre-r4ponse instructions. Kany 'of .the other mothers, who 
were working-class or lower-class mothers, tended to provide a quick demon 
stration for the child to show him/her what to do, and then settled into 
a pattern of allowing the child to respond first and teaching indirectly 
through '.'corrective feedback". The former technique. was viewed as more 
effective for socialization purposes since it was used by mothers whose 
children were higher a cade- . o achievers. 

This naturalistic observation research which examines relationships 
between parental behavior and the academic achievement of their children , 
is beginning to provide data concerning specific behavior patterns which 
seem to be consistently associated with academic achievement in Black 
children. .Some of the qualities which seem to be associated with achieve- 
wnt in 21ack children, as reported by the studies reviewed here are 
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° Mother is more directive concerning fche chilosJs academic behavior 
(Slaughter, 1970; 3rophy, 1970). 

o Mother is more restrictive as to friends and toys and more concerned 
about the child's immediate environmental experiences tSlaug-oer, 1970J. 

• Fot^e" is controlling of child's behavior in a generally positive 
' (as opposed to negative and punitive) way (V.'yatt, 1973; Shipman, 

1973; 3rophy, 1970;'.. Clarke-Stewart, 1973). 

° Fath-r/moth-r encourages verbal interaction (Busse and Busse, 1972; 
Svan'and Stavros, 1973; Shipman, 1973; Brophy, 1970;, Clarke-Stewart, 
1973).' . • * ' 

° Fatbep/nother encourages autonomy (Busse and Busse, 1972; Swan and 
Stavros, 1973). , 

0 Mother is employed full time (Woods, 1972) . 

° Mother is vara (Shipman, 1973; Clarke-Stewart, 1973). ] 

• Mother is optimistic about future (Shipman, 1973 ; Swan and, Stavros, 1973) . 

o Mother's feelings of safety, competence, and less stressful life 
are apparent (Shipman, 1973; Swan and Stavros, 1973; Hyatt, 19/3).. 

? Mother is involved in community (Shipman, 1973). 

° Mother is stimulating and responsive (Clarke-^Stewart, 1973)- 

The most striking feature in the above list is that most of these studies 
report mother-child relationships exclusively. This overlooks, not only 
the influence of the father in the Black, family, which has been shown : ,o 
bs significant (Busse and Busse, 1972), but also the influence of grand- 
parents, siblings, and for the older child, the peer group, which also 
may affect the child's cognitive abilities (Shipman, 1973). 

The childrearing practices of Black parents appear to be rented to . 
the academic achievement of Black children, but the factors associated with 
academic achievement in the low-income Black family are not necessarily the ' 
same as in other families. As Shipman (3.973) observed, low-income 31ack 
families are not an homogeneous group and "the level of stimulation and 
suoport offered" in the home covers a "much greater range 11 than might be 
expected (?. 96). 
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Parents are responsive to the total environmental forces. Mothers' 
behavior may depend on such factors as how optimistic mothers feel about 
chances of improving their lives (the more optimistic, the more pressure 
for achievement on the part of their child/en, and the better the perform- 
ance of the child). How safe the mother feels her community to be and her, 
attitude toward involvement in community affairs were found to be reflected . 
in the mother-child interaction pattern (Shipman, 1973). These 'are all 
related to academic achievement, as we 'have seen. 

Other parental behaviors, however, were found not to correlate with 
academic achievement. The question that is not addressed in this body of 
research concerns the functions of the more restrictive, less responsive, 
more punitive behavior of some Black lower-class mothers. Although these . 
^behaviors' correlated negatively with children's cognitive development (as 
determined by their performance on tests that have been standardized on , 
children of the dominant culture) these behaviors could also be -interpreted 
as purposeful and may have positive effects in other, non-academic areas. 
For example, Baumrind (1972) in. a study of Black and white parents mention- 
ed 'above (p. 23) found that Black families, which would ordinarily be • / 
viewed as authoritarian according to white norms, -produced the most self- 
■ assertive and independent girls - quite unlike girls in authoritarian white 
families. Similarly, children in Black families where the mothers were employ- 
ed full-time have been found to have the best school and social adjustment 
and to be the most self-reliant (Woods, 1972). 

If childr earing practices of Black parents are related to the academic 
achievement of Black children, it is important to know what specific 
cracticos effectively stimulate children toward high academic achievement'., 
Kowjver, all parental behaviors need not be devoted toward developing hi^;h 
academic achievement, if families believe that other attributes are alsd" 
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iaoortant. T » r e do not know which coabinaUod. ^(factors will best assure 
future success for the Slack ghetto child. It hasyiot been" demonstrated 
that academic achievement is a certain road to success for any child. 
(Bane and Jencks, 1972). 

Lsuaption 6: Self-conceot of glade c h ildren is dependent upon parental 
stability and economic status . 

0 

Studies of self-concept have long been an important part of modern 
psychological and sociological research,, and in recent years an impress- 
ive nunber of studies have been concerned ttith the self -concept of 31ack 
people. The question is asked "How can Black parents rear their children 
to have a positive self-concept or high, self^teem?" The assumptions 
underlying this question is that the Black low-incose family, whether living* 
in a segregated urban slua or an integrated suburban cosaunity, "must" 
transmit negative linages to its children (since institutional racism 
posits Slacks as inferior). Rosenberg and Sinaons (1971) observed that 
"one assumption generally accepted virtually as an article of faith in 
the popular and scientific literature is that blacks are more likely to 
have lower self-esteem than are whites" (p. I). The fact is-, however, as 
Rosenberg and Simmons (1971) pointed out, after summarizing the research 
of the sixties on the self-esteem o* Blacks and whites, the research 
literature does not support the generalconclusion that the self-esteen 
of Blacks is lower than the self-sslseui of whites. 

The real question, then, is how do Black parents rear their children 
to have a positive self-concept? Vie are interested in learning how the 
family influences the self-est&em of children and how children respond 
to various environmental influences. Particularly, we would like to know 
vow (c- if) carental stability (father absence) and economic status 
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(poverty) - when these situations exist in, a family - affect a child's 
self-concept. Unfortunately, however, most studies of the self-concept 
of children do -not provide this information. 

Of the 21 studies described in Table. II, only two involved parents 
(mothers) and only one (Miller, ?., 1972) assessed a relationship between 
parent and child. Kost studies report what children are like, what they 
say, how they feel, and how children compare with each other. The parent- 
child interaction is rarely determined. Moreover, these studies, although 
interesting, can not be legitimately compared, since the foci, measuring 
instruments, populations studied, and research designs vary considerably. 
Tentative observations can be made, however, concerning the issues of 
family stability and economic status. • 

Low self-concept is not consistently associated with either 'poverty . 
or family instability. On the contrary, in almost every study, lower- 
income children tended, to have higher self-concepts than. : their "higher- 
income peers. In addition, Rosenberg and Simons (1971) reported from 
their study that "membership in a separated or never-married"' family appears 
to do virtually no damage to the self-esteem" (p. 77). «hen Black. children 
and white children were compared Gas in 12 of the studies), white children 
(even when middle-class and suburban) were generally found to 'have lower 
self -concepts than Black children. 'The most important exception to this 
is the Porter (l9fl) study which found white children higher in self-esteem 
than Black children^ These findings, though limited, are fairly consistent 
in indicating that the important influences in a Black child's life tend 
to be the family-child interactions (family processes), rather than family 
background characteristics (family status), such as parental stability 
or economic status, as suggested in this hypothesis. 
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Discussion and SuaniirT 

In this paper I have discussed recent research on parent-child rela- 
tionships in Black families, organised around a* f ra^ework of six general , 
assumptions that seea to be explicitly involved when hypotheses are nade 
concerning socialization patterns within the Black family* These assumptions 
were not intended to be mutually exclusive* they are, in fact, interrelated 
and merely provide a serie3 of foci on one "aspect, one perspective of complex, 
interacting, everchanging Black families,. 

\ 

It is important to understand the forces- involved as Black children 
grow uc in their complex world, as we must understand the development of 
all children* Social scientists, whether invqlved in the production of 
research on the child and fardly or whether they are concerned vith the 
formulation of government policy and programs designed to improve child 
and family life need and want to know the process as well as the effects 
of subcultural socialization, so that, as Hoffman (1974 ) has written, 
"predictions and action implications are meaningful in the face of a 
changing society" (p. 225). * . 

The literature that has been reviewed here has touched on various 
aspects ^of the influences in the Black child's development: the child, 
the family, the subculture, and the larger society in which Black children 
live* It supports, it "seems to me, a theory which conceives the child 
as active in his/her own socialization process. This theory., as discussed 
in the introduction (see p, 11 ) accounts for parental Kiediation of family- 
subcultural-socictal influences, on the one hand, and the child and his 
behavioral responses on the other, which in turn help\to determine parental 

childroaring behaviors and attitudes, \ 

\ . 

Acceptance of this child-far.iiiy-cuiture-society interaction ricdel 

\ 
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clearly indicates the kind of psychological/sociological research that can ^ 
be relevant to Black families. 3asic recognition and understanding of the 
complexity of the research problea when studying Black poor families can- 
be. seen in the' increasing rise of the ecological research model involving 
naturalistic observational techniques to investigate family behavior within , 
its normal 'everyday environment. Two examples of well-conceived research 
in two different areas will be described here in order to illustrate more 
promising research directions. The selection of these two research studies 
does not indicate 1 that these particular investigations are without method- 
ological weaknesses or that they are the- best studies in their fields. 
They are, however, interesting, innovative, careful in detail, and seem 
motivated to find out rather .than to support or defend some unarticulated 
beliefs. 

' The Schoggen and Schoggen (1971) study, entitled "Environmental 
Forces in the Home Lives of Three-Year -Old Children in Three Population 
Subgroups", was designed to obtain data concerning the actual life ex- 
periences of three-year-olds. Active environmental inputs were recorded, 
relationships explored, and the data were compared vdth popular assumptions 
concerning the social environment of low-income children'and with findings 
froa relevant childrearing research literature. 

The controlled saaple of 24 children, twelve females and twelve, males, 
was as follows": eight were from low-income, low education, rural hemes; 
eight were from low-income, low education, urban homes, and eight were. from 
middle-income, high education, urban hcr.es . The two urban groups had an 
equal number of Black and white children. 

All of the low-income children were below the Head Start maximum 
incoas allowance and all of the -middle-income children's fathers had completed 
college and held high status positions. In addition, most of the children 
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were matched across groups as to family size and ordinal position. 'All 
of the families, except 'one, were two-parent families, "but the report does 
not indicate -whether or not any of the mothers were in the labor force.* 
All^-observations in this study -were conducted in the family's home 
■at times when the mother would be expected to be present. However, observers 
would visit at different times of the day in order to obtain a sampling , . 
of the child [s- various activities, -including family meal time. Observers, 
moreover, were j careful to make Several adaptation visits before beginning 
the actual recording of the observation in a family.. Both Black and white 
observers were used, with Black observers visiting the low-income 31ack 
homes and white observers visiting the low-incoaie white homes. In the 
raddle-income families, both Black and whits observers were used in both 
racial situations. At least eight observational protocols were obtained . 

for each family. ■ ■' . .• 

Observers, all female, were trained and checked for observer relU ' 
ability. They made verbal recordings, using a shielded microphone and a 
small battery-powered tape recorder. In addition, logs were kept: In all, 
198 specimen records were developed, covering 5>7 mi nutes of observations >- 
representing a mountain of material. Coding techniques were developed for 
analyzing the data, utilizing a basic unit termed the Environmental Force 
Unit, orSFU. This was 'defined as "any action by a social agent In the 
child's environment which ,(l) occurs .vis-a-vis the child, (2) is directed 
toward an end-state or "goal specified or implied for the child, and (3) is 
recognized as such by the child" (p. 12) . 

Inter-observer coding reliability was established and each of the 
* S,399 interacts or SFU's wbre coded according to a set of descriptive 
variables especially devised for handling these data.. Using several 
computer programs, these data were analyzed. 

One purpose of this study was to create a library of specimen docu- . 
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mentary records which would then be available for other researchers, 
particularly for pilot studies.. A.n entire set of records was filed at 
the University of Kansas l-'-idwest Field Station. Finally, the study report- 
ed its results as they applied to hypotheses, derived from popular assump- 
tions -about ''culturally deprived" children and in terms of theories in 
the childrearing research literature. 

Interestingly, some of the findings of. this research did not necessar-^ 
ily support popular suggestions about children from low-income homes . The 

authors wrots \ 

•'Evidence from this analysis failed to. support the suggestion of 
C-rav, et al, that children in low-income homes receive less input 
* from* the environment. However, other suggestions of Gray, et ajL, „ 
were supported by data in the present analysis. The* children in 
the lcw-incoae homes did receive less verbal input, more inhibit- 
ing behavior and less input directed toward specific behavior of 
the subject" (p. 82). . 

The results also differed somewhat from theoretical conceptualiza- 

; \. 
tions. The vranafch-hostility dimension in parent-child interaction and 

the aggressive acts category were seen to be less meaningful since the 

majority of child-parent, actions were neutral and few aggressions toward 

mother were observed. 

This study was reported here in detail, not so much for the findings 

conc-rnir^ three-year-olds, although they are informative, but because of 

/ 

(1) the good methodology and careful controls, (2) testing of assumptions 
and of theoretical constructs, and (3) the availability and usefulness oi 
the data. 

The second study to be reported here, Delores Kack's 1970 investigation 
of "The Husband^-'ife Power Relationship in Black Families and White Families* 
is offered as an example of a Black/white comparative study that is better 
designed than most. Bighty married couples were placed 'into four' notched 
groups: Black middle-class, white middle-class, Black working-class, and 
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white workins-class. Social class was determined fro;r. education and 
occupation,, omitting the usual income criteria in recognition of the fact 
that white families with cpuiparable education usually- have a higher income . 

Each couple was given five different experimental* tasks. Two Kere 
descriptive tasks, three v/ere interactional tasks,. Each husband and 
wife pair discussed two questions, one involved politics (a male-oriented 
topic), the other involved childrearing (a female- oriented topic). Kack 
reported that most of the couples, v/hen discussing thes$ questions, divided 
,the talking equally, according to His/her area jof conipetency. / 

In the interactional task, the couples first responded individually 
to a questionnaire concerning his/her perception of their usual decision- 
making. Then they responded jointly to the questionnaire and were observed 
as they reconciled any differences of opinion. The final task involved 
bargaining in a hypothetical market situation. Kack reported that the 
four groups were similar in their decision-making, with the wife being 
slightly more powerful in most couples,. However, the sources of power 
in the husband-wife relationships v;ere seen to differ between the Black 
and white couples. 

In this research the varied activities in the experimental situation 
provided some opportunity for the power relationship between husbands 
and wives to be assessed under differing circumstances. In addition, the 
structural task situation provided a consistent format in which to assess 
behaviors ♦ 

Although the design provided no opportunity to determine if behavior 
seen in the test situation was consistent v/ith behavior under normal 
circumstances and although there v,as no control for age of spouses, for 
age differentials between spouses, for ordinal position in family of 
orientation, or for other variibles (besides class and rate) which might 

GO • . 
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bs istoortint. this study nevertheless moves ^eycr.d the assessment of fanily 
status variable? to begin to examine family process variables. 

The hack study and the research of the Schoggens share a cordon focus . 
Both investigate family interaction and attempt to observe and interpret 
the behaviors and strategies of Black families within the framework in 
v;hich they occur. This kind of non-pejorative perspective is necessary 
if v/s are to understand the dynanics of Black families, living in a 
subculture vithin a larger culture. 

% 

Fran research to prograra 

Acceptance of a child-fa^y-cultiure-s'ociety interaction research 

v 

model, however, can lead to questioning of the assumptions upon which 
son^. of the neror approaches to early childhood education (suuh as, Parent 

\ ; 

and Child Centers; Home Start) are based. These Federally funded educa- 

u 

tidhal programs are designed to "upgrade" the competencies of all the poor, 
especially the 3£ack poor. Minority parents are encouraged to participate 

* 'V 
J t 

in socialization practices imposed on them" by outsiders, albeit benignly 
(I. Gordon, 1969; Karnes, 1958; levenstein; 1969). The concern here is 
not so ir.uch with the process as with the value judgments of those making 
the decision as to which behaviors are, desirable for children (and their 
parents) and which are not. «• 

V.'ell-meaning parent-training programs, , while perhaps appropriate for ' 
oarsor.s ooerating within their own culture, represent a new model of 
culture transmission. Procedures are developed for altering behaviors 
of people who have little or no pars in datenaining the direction or goals 
for their own children as presumed by these programs. The policy inteV- 
vention model byoasses the constraints and inputs of important natural 
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intervening buffers between society and child, that is, the influences of 
the subculture and the faaily. The policy intervention model is represent 

ed' as follows : / 

Policv Intervention Model 




Social 
Science 



The philosophies and values of social science'of the larger society 
can be seen in -this model as operating directly on the parent and child. 
There are two points of concern: first, behaviors of Black parents and 
children are being changed in vays over which they have no control; 
second, program architects and administrators who are making decisions 
about behavior change are often outside the Black or minority subculture 
and are therefore unresponsive to the subtle checks and balances within 
the subculture. If social scientists are unaware of their own preconcep- 
tions their oxn cultural values for the subculture, and the implications 

, t 

of the changes they advocate "in Black or other minority families, these 
••' experts' 1 may suggest behavior changes guided by the norms and standards 
of the white rriille-class American society * 

There is evidence that welL-inter.tionsd teachers impose their values 
in ways which may be, subtly inappropriate from the perspective of the 
Slack family. Rosenthal (1963) found, for example, that a teacher may no 
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like it when the behavior of a child does not conform to the teacher l s 
expectations. When a child who has been classified as slow begins to 
perform capably, a teacher may reject this unexpected competency • 
Similarly, acceptable behavior of a Black child may be defined differen- 
tially, depending on the value system of the adult* In a study which 
investigated the views Black and white teachers had of their Black stu- 
dents who were from lower-class families, the behaviors that the Black 
teachers described as !! fun-loving, happy, cooperative, energetic, and 
ambitious" (in that order), the white teachers saw as "talkative, lazy, 
fun-loving, high strung, and rebellious. M As Bardo et al (1974) 
consented, "while, this list of adjectives does not describe specific 
behaviors, it does seen clear that if behaviors were selected to 
be changed, the white and 31ack teachers would seek to change different 
behaviors" (p, 22). 

V;ho should determine which behaviors of children are preferred and 
which should be altered? The traditional controls on behavior within a 
society, the checks and balances operating as rewards or survival vs. 
punishment or elimination, normally controlled by the culture, and niain- 
tained by the family, are now, as shown in the policy intervention model, 
incorporating new, external influences that are not accountable directly 
to the cultural ays tea and need not, in fact, be monitored by the subcultural 
system. Thus, the mediating influence of parent and of child may be unduly' 
altered. \ 

If the model presented here is a tenable one, then this may be'an 
undesirable, certainly a questionable, procedure* As a devalued group 
in Americia society whose highly visible identity has prevented the 
possibility of physical or cultural assimilation over tine, 3iick Americans 
have developed patterns of coping that are specific to the reality of their 
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situation, ethnic identity, and survival (H, Gordon, 1972) • These patterns 
of behavior may not conform to middle-class .expectations, but are in 
Karmerz^ (1959) term, "ghetto-specific" and have adaptive and survival 
vAue. 

Social scientists involved in policy making or research can not, then, 
use a model which bypasses parent and family. The social values of be- 
havioral scientists advocating change in the socialization of minority 
children may easily encompass social values and goals somewhat different 
from those of the target /group* j 

That this by-pass o£ the influence of parents and family can and does 

i 

happen is illustrated in a recsnt study (Ro3s,, 1973) which assessed the 

influence of expert and social peer on the behavior of low income Black 

mothers* In a carefully controlled situation, these mothers were found 

to respond (that is, /take the advice of) more to the white expert in his 

area of exosrtise than to the Black non-expert social peer. * 

If the Slack subculture and Black family influences are bypassed in 

the process of determining or changing behavioral interactions between 

parent and child, thin the Black underclass (the Black poor) is vulnerable 

to exploitation by ttip dominant society. To institute change involves, 

not only a knowledge of how children grow and develop, an understanding 

\ ■ ■ 
of theories of childhood social and cognitive development, but also 

knowledge of the culture,- its ideals, values, preferences, and survival 

strategies in the face of the real constraints a host culture places upon 

an institutionally devalued sub-culture. 
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